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IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 


... here is a suggestion 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 
30 consecutive days. If your general 
level of health is reasonably good you 
can then look forward to three to four 
month’s immunity from colds. 


During the past 10 years, Serocalcin has | 


shown successful results in most cases. 
It is widely used by doctors, in industrial 
organisations, schools and hospitals for 
preventing and treating colds. 


A 30-day course of Serocalcin must 
necessarily be an experiment; but it is 
an experiment that is usually successful 
because most people ‘‘respond’’ to 
Serocalcin, which is thought to act by 
stimulating the natural resistive capacity 
of the body against invading organisms 
that cause colds. 


> 


Serocalcin is not a ‘‘drug.’’ It can be 
taken by adults and children with 
perfect safety. Your Doctor or Chemist 
will tell you more about— 


SEROCALCIN 


For the prevention and treatment of the 
common cold. 


All who suffer from the common cold are invited 
to send for booklet “Immunity from Colds.°? 
Serocalcin is made by Harwood’s Laboratories, 
Ltd., Watford. A 60 tablet pack of Serocalcin, 
for the immunisation course, costs 8s. 54d. A 20 
tablet pack, to treat existing colds, costs 3s, 4hd. 
Both prices include tax. 


WANTED 


GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


WE cIVE GENEROUS PRICES 
FOR USED GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS IN GOOD CONDITION. 
COMPLETE LIBRARIES OR 
SMALL LOTS PURCHASED FOR 
SPOT CASH. CLASSICAL OR 
POPULAR MUSIC. OLD, SINGLE- 
SIDED VOCALS BY FAMOUS 
OPERATIC SINGERS. WE CAN 
SEND CASES FOR POSTING OR 
RAILING. 


Write or call 
(mentioning Our Time) 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 


20, Newport Court, W.C.2. 
(Near Leicester Sq. Stn.) 


GERRARD 8589 


THOSE SILENT 
FRIENDS... 


your books on their shelves. Do you 
| enjoy their company to the full... 
| appreciate the wealth of our literary 
heritage? 


Read wisely. Make a serious study 
of your literature; there is no greater 
pleasure—or profit. You can do 
this through the new Course in 
Literature specially compiled by 
L. A. G. Strong, famous author and 
broadcaster, for the London School 
of Journalism. A splendid guide to 
all that is best in English. Other 
courses in Journalism, Story Writing, 
Poetry and Radio Plays. Under the 
patronage of The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Beaverbrook, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip 
Gibbs, K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., 
Sir. Newman Flower, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, M.A., D.Litt. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from O.T., L.S.J., 57, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Museum 4574, 
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‘Notes and Comments 
) Parliament and the B.B.C. Charter 


HATEVER POLITICAL WISDOM MAY LIE 
behind the Government’s refusal to 
examine the B.B.C., it is a poor showing. 


|) There has been widespread dissatisfaction 
' with broadcasts for some time, and critics 
‘not vindictive by nature have been driven to 


bitter complaint. The renewal of the Charter 
is an obvious opportunity for reform. Yet 
what happens? The listener is told to pay 
double, the only change being that news and 


_ topical broadcasts may be brought more in 


line with the Foreign Office. This is a doubtful 
advantage; for the rest, Mr. Morrison assured 
the house that he could make a great speech 
himself on the deficiencies of the programmes, 
but that the public is vocal on this matter, and 
This is evasion, 
and incidentally it is both unstatesmanlike 
and undemocratic. ‘‘Note’’ has always been 
taken, we feel sure: what we want is a strength- 


| ening of sound policy and a severe overhauling 


of all the weaker elements. If the government 
has already made its enquiry, with evidence 
from good witnesses, there is all the more 
‘reason to give the details; if—as appears— 
it has not, why turn down the demand for a 
parliamentary committee ? 


Writers Abroad 


HE ALL-INDIA WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, OR- 

ganised by the International P.E.N. was 

held at Jaipur last October. We are glad 
that the speeches made to the Assembly are 
to be published here, since we have never had 
adequate intellectual communications with 
India and in the present critical stage of our 
relations it is more than ever necessary to 
bridge this gap. 

At the Indian dinner just organised by the 
London Centre of P.E.N., Mr. Herman Ould, 
International Secretary, reported on,the enthu- 
siasm of the delegates, the vast distances they 
had to cover, and the thoroughness of the 
discussions. Mr. E. M. Forster, who had 


accompanied him, described how he lost his 
passport in a train and had it promptly re- 
covered for him by his Indian host. Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy described at after- 
dinner length and with after-dinner wit, how 
long ago he met Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
in billiards and debate, and how he himself 
had finally left politics for philosophy and 
things of the spirit. Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Secretary of State for India, then discoursed 
of the days of the suffragette struggle and of 
the sex-equality which the Burmese enjoyed, 
and mentioned in passing that he hoped soon 
to announce a big step forward in the solution 
of India’s problem. 

Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan had the diffi- 
cult task of replying on behalf of India. He 
spoke with simplicity and dignity, and cour- 
teously but firmly, put the issues in their true 
perspective. Explaining why, for Indian 
writers as for every Indian, the direct political 
struggle must make all-absorbing demands on 
them, he brought into the rather conventional 
atmosphere a profound sense of the human 
destinies involved. 


Cinema And The Public 

HE CURZON CINEMA IN MAYFAIR, WHERE 

the pick of the world’s films was to be 

seen before the war, has been released 
from its military responsibilities and is to 
re-open to the public. The Curzon will show 
foreign films again, which is less remarkable 
than the fact that it has taken the important 
step of calling a meeting of public bodies in 
order to form an Advisory Council. Delegates 
from the Federation of Documentary Film 
Units, the Federation of Film Societies, the 
National Council of Women, the S.C.R., the 
British Institute of Adult Education, the Lon- 
don Council of Social Service and other social 
and educational bodies have now exchanged 
views about the future function of the cinema 
in London. The advantages of such confer- 
ences are obvious, and could do much to 
improve the standard of our film shows if the 
big circuits could ever be made responsive to 
their influence. 


News of a World Film Drive by the Rank 
organisation, on the other hand, must be re- 
ceived with mixed feelings. We want a 
flourishing film industry here, but not at any 
price: certainly not at the cost of sustained 
growth and good art. A British monopoly 
with bases in Canada, Australia, India and 
the Middle East is a doubtful nursery of talent, 
and the move towards Russia is surely power- 
politics, following the American rebuff? The 
organisation will spend £200,000 this year on 
children’s films; but to anyone who has seen 
Rank’s films for children, this is the gloomiest 
part of all. 


Advances In The Theatre 


N THE THEAT..E NEW DEVELOPMENTS ARE 

upon us. Covent Garden is now a theatre 

once more, although not yet for opera; 
and that long-broody hen, the National 
Theatre Committee, has at last confirmed what 
has been around for weeks: we are to have 
our National Theatre on the South Bank, 
with the Old Vic as the Players. It is great 
news, even if a bit musty, and it will be a great 
day when the theatre itself opens. The old 
Vic are going to New York for four weeks at 
the end of the present run, and it is announced 
that the interchange of British and Russian 
companies, which this paper has urged, will 
soon be organised. 

Next comes the re-opening to the public 
of the Scala on March 4th by Theatre 46, which 
is a new non-profit group that offers a repertory 
of new plays to a new audience—to that 
audience, largely created by the war years, 
that wants some purpose and reality in its 
plays, but wants ‘‘good theatre’? too. The 
first play is Montagu Slater’s A Century for 
George, specially written for the centenary 
celebrations of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union; this is followed by a comedy of the 
Home Guard by Bernard Miles, and by a 
mining documentary called Face of Coal by 
B. L. Coombes and Jack Lindsay. The com- 
pany is led by Bernard Miles under the artistic 
direction of Julius Gellner, and plays in pre- 
paration include Shakespeare, a new version 
of Goethe’s Faust, a dramatisation of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and new documentaries. 

Another bold venture is the decision of the 
Goldington Street Unity Theatre to become a 
professional organisation maintaining its own 
theatre school. Unity is now a co-operative 
society; the first of its new monthly productions, 
O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun, is now running 
with that fine negro actor Robert Adams, 
heading the cast. Unity has a long record 
with some fine productions to its credit, and 
will no doubt develop fresh powers as it moves 
forward. Robert Adams, it should be men- 
tioned, will shortly open his own Negro 
Repertory Theatre, to play in London and 
on tour and this in turn will bring further 
talent, sincerity and power to the British stage. 
Other signs are encouraging; London is at 
last to have a new O’Casey play, Red Roses 
for Me, which has waited too long on manage- 
ments; The Company of Four has presented 
the first of a series of Music and Poetry pro- 
grammes at the Lyric, Harnmersinith; the 
Adelphi Players now have a scheme for schools; 
and the Repertory Players, that famous Sunday 
society, have just reappeared with a very good 
production. 
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We are glad to see that enterprise is by no 
means confined to London; the Co-operative 
Societies’ theatre scheme at Stanford Hall near 
Loughborough is developing, and that veteran 
amateur body, the People’s Theatre at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne has just made the unusual 
and welcome gesture of presenting a travelling 
professional company to its public. Members 
of the People’s Theatre came upon a show by 
Theatre Workshop, a small but ambitious cultu- 
ral group founded in Kendall last year by Joan 
Littlewood, and dragged the theatre’s manage- 
ment committee across country by special bus 
to see it. They found a new and exciting 
approach to drama that compelled their respect 
and promptly offered the Workshop a week’s 
hospitality on Tyneside, when they will present 
Johnny Noble. A documentary of the North- 
East coast, a Moliére adaptation, a local 
tragedy, a dramatisation of atomic research! 
London will have to wake up! This kind of 
solidarity between amateurs and professionals 
together (arrived at, again, by the Cambridge 
Progressive Players) is one of the most en- 
couraging signs in the amateur field; and the 
People’s Theatre’s own record of past produc- 
tions is one of the most impressive in the 
country. 


Looking At Books 


E HAVE NEVER BEEN OVER-ENCOURAGED 

to enjoy the appearance of books. 

Although British standards were high 
before the war, fine books were a thing apart 
and a famous old example had a scarcity 
value rather than a recognised artistic appeal. 
The war moreover, has put us on as trict and 
formidable diet. A specially welcome exhibi- 
tion, in consequence is the Reader’s Eye show 
just displayed at the Salisbury Forces’ Centre. 
Here one could see the collaboration of crafts- 
men devoted to books for the many as well 
as for the few and become aware of a his- 
torical richness rather than of a museum 
collection. 


Artistic Aptitude In Children: 
An Administrative Problem 


RE WE LOOKING AHEAD SUFFICIENTLY? 

There is a great deal of cultural bustle, 

and it is heartening to hear about the 
National Theatre or the appointment of Julian 
Huxley to lead the UNESCO staff; but many of 
our tasks, surely, lie in the schools. A small 
press paragraph on the L.C.C. seems to have 
been generally overlooked—the one in which 
we read that the appropriate committee was 
considering the aptitude tests that grade the 
age elevens for their secondary school. It is 
not yet generally realised, even among teachers, 
that the whole tendency of these tests is to- 
wards the easily measurable abilities, the sums 
and routine intelligence tests; little provision 
is made for gifts that are harder to assess and 
even the essay is under a cloud because it 
depends so much on the varying responses of 
different examiners. Tests must be fair, and 
have therefore to be proof against too much 
variation; but the intuitive and artistic apti- 
tudes are seriously neglected. We cannot 
afford such ncglect. We have suffered from 
it too long. The L.C.C. have made a start, 
and we must urge parents as well as teachers 
to think about this problem and to get it 
discussed. 
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The Arts in Lancashire 


by C. E. Timeus 


HE HAVOC OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- 

tion still persists in the towns and cities of 

Lancashire, but it has not daunted her 
people in their attempt to create for themselves 
a fuller life. The North’s enthusiasm for brass 
bands and choral societies is well-known, and 
in the pre-war years there grew up a thriving 
amateur theatre movement, with creditable 
standards and a willingness to experiment. 
During the war years Lancashire’s cultural 
life was enriched by the formation of a con- 
siderable number of arts clubs which provide, 
in the words of one prospectus,‘*at a reason- 
able cost, outlets to those people who wish to 
take a part in any such form of intelligent 
recreation as drama, music, literature, debat- 
ing or similar activity.’” The desire for this 
outlet no doubt existed before the war, but, 
thwarted by lack of encouragement and of 
finance and by the difficulty of coaxing pro- 
fessionals outside the big cities, people put up 
with the forms of entertainment ready to hand. 

Whether or not war conditions sharpened 
people’s mental appetites, they certainly 
provided means for their satisfaction. Hitler’s 
bombs which scattered musicians and actors 
over the country, the blackout, bad transport, 
and the blitz or fear of it, which at once iso- 
lated town and village and emphasised their 
individual unity, along with the Government- 
sponsored organisations of C.E.M.A. and 
E.N.S.A., all played their part in what has 
really the appearance of a renaissance of 
artistic demand and appreciation. 

At Haslingden, Lancaster, Eccles, St. 
Helens, Ormskirk, Widnes, Farnworth and 
Chadderton, and other places up and down 
Lancashire, arts clubs have been established 


in such numbers that their enumeration would. 


From The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
by the Old Vic Company at the Play- 
house, Liverpool. Producer Eric Capon. 


be tedious and their description impossible. 
A flourishing example of what can and has 
been done in a small town of 14,000 people is 
Haslingden Arts Club. To Haslingden in 
1941, with the help of C.E.M.A., came the 
Hallé Orchestra, followed by a visit from the 
Old Vic. A year later a regular programme of 
plays, concerts and lectures was being organ- 
ised by the Education Committee, a function 
which was taken over in 1944 by the newly 
formed Arts Club, a non-profit making body, 
whose Committee and Officers are re-elected 
annually. Its membership is stabilized at 
800 (there is a waiting list) and in the first 
full season, 15,400 people attended the club’s 
activities, wth an average attendance of 250. 
The events which have been organised are 
numerous and were designed to appeal to a 
wide variety of tastes. The average member 
would perhaps hear Leary Constantine on the 
colour bar, or Professor Ifor Evans on ‘*The 
Future of Western Civilization,’’ or listen to a 
recital by Ida Haendel and Ivor Newton or 
the Boyd Neil Sextet; others would be attracted 
by a film show of Mother, Metropolis, or The 
River, or by an Arts Council-sponsored 


Company presenting The Corn is Green and | 


The School for Scandal. 
Another war-time growth is The Lancaster 


Music and Arts Club which was constituted at _ 


a public meeting in March of last year, when 
it got into its stride with a membership of 600. 
Helped at first by C.E.M.A. it is now able to 
run its own financial affairs. While the main 
plank in its platform is music—the Menges 
String Quartet, and René Soames in a recital 
of Peter Warlock’s songs are two items that 
come to mind—it also presents visiting com- 
panies in plays and has in view the organisation 
of an art exhibition. A forty-page news letter, 
admirably produced, was issued last year to 
publicise its aims. 

While the above examples may show some- 
thing of the aims and activities of the new clubs, 
old societies which existed before the war have 
expanded. The Blackburn Musical Society, 
founded in 1934, has added to its own choral 
activities the presentation of concerts with 
well-known musicians not often seen outside 
the big cities. With a non-performing mem- 
bership of 1,000 it can always more or less fill 
its hall, holding 3,000, for these concerts. 

The amateur theatre movement in Lanca- 
shire is in a somewhat different position as it 
existed in great strength before the war. 
Many of the amateur companies are old-estab- 
lished and possess their own theatres. This 
is the case with the Altrincham Garrick So- 
ciety, the Stockport Garrick Society and the 
Rochdale Curtain Theatre. The Altrincham 
Garrick Society, which suspended activity 
during the war and whose theatre was used by 
a professional company, has now started up 
again, and Manchester societies occasionally 
perform there for guest weeks. The Stockport 
Garrick Society founded in 1901 was kept 
going throughout the war. Rochdale Curtain 
Theatre, with the highest reputation of the 


three, has continued throughout the war, 
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strengthening its financial position and now 
has a waiting list for its audience. 

The Curtain Theatre is peculiarly constituted, 
in that there is no permanent club or company. 
Producers and players are invited to take part 
in each production by a Director who is in 
full charge of the artistic side. He and a 
Business Manager are appointed by the 
Trustees who control the general affairs of the 
Theatre. A General Meeting is held annually 
of those who have taken part in the past 
year’s productions, when suggestions and 
criticisms are invited. On this basis has been 
built up a reputation for enterprise combined 
with a high quality of performance and the 
Theatre has been kept outside the jurisdiction 
of Watch Committees, Customs and other 
officials. 

Blackburn Community Theatre has de- 
veloped from a club for unemployed men into a 
first-class theatre holding 500 people. For a 
small subscription it can be used by any local 
amateur society, which ensures it decent 
acting quarters and the Theatres’ audiences a 
constant change of productions and players. 
The theatre has also been used by C.E.M.A. 
during the war for plays and ballet. There are 
many other amateur theatrical companies in 
Lancashire which have been strengthening 
their position during the war and gaining new 
audiences. Others have grown out of war 
conditions, for instance the Blackpool People’s 
Theatre, started mainly as the result of the 
efforts of civil servants evacuated to Blackpool, 
and which has now become, with Manchester 
and Merseyside, the third branch of Unity 
Theatre in Lancashire. 

If any other proof of Lancashire’s enthu- 
siasm for the theatre is wanted, it is provided 
by Oldham Repertory Club, which celebrated 
its eighth birthday last month. Growing from 
a scratch company in shabby premises, in 
July 1939 it moved into the Coliseum Theatre 
and now has 10,000 members and a long 
waiting list. During those eight years it has 
performed 402 plays and, as it is a non-profit 
making concern, has been able to put aside 
£10,000 for the purpose of equipping a new 
theatre. Its policy of performing a different 
play each week cannot be supported as being 
good for the Company’s standards and its 
audiences tend to be too uncritical, but the 
Company are not afraid to try out new plays 
and their success is a great achievement for 
which they must be given due credit. 

Two events of interest which took place 
recently might be recorded. One was an 
evening’s entertainment by children which was 
given in Manchester a few weeks ago. It 
included dramatic, choral and musical items. 
This was the first production by the Children’s 
Theatre Committee which was formed in 
Stretford last April as the result of ideas put 
forward at a Discussion Group. One of the 
Committee’s projects is the offer of three 
prizes in a competition for plays written by 
children for children. The successful plays 
will be performed next winter by Stretford and 
Manchester school children. Another inter- 
esting event was staged by Atherton Collieries 
Dramatic Society when miners, technicians 
and clerical workers combined to give an 
original and successful presentation of Twelfth 
Night in modern dress. One performance was 
given to an audience of children. Malvolio 
appeared in the tails and black tie of a butler. 


In Czechoslovakia 
the Arts Revive 


by George Campey 


N MAY 5TH, 1945, THE RED ARMY CAME IN 

and the anaesthetic being administered by 

the Nazis to the Czechoslovaks gave out. 
The Nazis had hoped that,in the course of time, 
the anaesthetic would prove fatal to a nation 
sick in body from its experiences in concen- 
tration camps and its starvation-level rations. 
They used the knife to good effect; but the 
mind of Czechoslovakia survived the ordeal. 

The one thing the Germans were unable to 
kill was the Czechs’ inherent love of culture. 
They closed the universities, banned plays 
and suppressed books, but they never succeeded 
in producing the degree of demoralisation 
they wanted. The Czechs continued to 
think about culture even if they could do 
nothing more active about it. 

And today, with the six long and painful 
years behind them, they are coming round 
with remarkable rapidity. 

Perhaps the most promising sign of their 
intellectual liberation is the return of E. F. 
Burian, whose influence is being felt in a 
number of Prague theatres. As far back as 


(Continued from previous column) 


Several things become evident even from 
this rapid survey. One is that this interest in 
the arts and the creation of opportunities to 
satisfy it are mainly the result of the efforts of 
ordinary people; another, that the interest and 
the audience are not transient, but have come 
to stay. Again, if arts clubs can be formed in 
one town or village, there is no reason to 
suppose that the needs which gave rise to them 
do not exist elsewhere. But the fact that 
there are many enthusiastic people practising 
music and drama, and others willing to watch 
and to listen, does not of itself make good art, 
and there is room for improvement locally and 
need for encouragement and guidance. 

The only first-class professional organ- 
isations at present based on Lancashire are, 
to my knowledge, three—The Hallé Orchestra, 
The Liverpool Philarmonic Orchestra and an 
Old Vic Company which has been giving a 
most interesting season of plays at The Play- 
house, Liverpool. All that the arts clubs can 
get at present are small musical combinations 
and good second-rate companies. There is 
still an immense work to be done in organis- 
ing tours and visits to the more outlying parts, 
and introducing larger and first-rate units to 
the big towns. This is bound up with the 
problem of providing decent concert halls and 
theatres, and with the need for subsidies in 
thinly-populated areas where only smail 
audiences can be expected. A start has been 
made during the war with the revelation to the 
professionals of immensely wider horizons, 
with the growth of audiences, the formation of 
numerous art clubs, and, centrally, by the 
growth of the Arts Council out of C.E.M.A. 
There is reason to believe, from a know- 
ledge of what is happening in Lancashire, that 
much of the ground work has been done, and 
that conditions are set for a bold advance. 
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Dr. Josef Skupa with Harvinek and 
Spejbl 


1933, Burian was thinking hard about the 
theatre and the part it could play in the 
Czech cultural life. In that year he founded 
the **D34,’’ the Czech Unity Theatre, with 
the object of presenting plays which might 
otherwise be lost to Prague. 

The title, ‘‘D34,’’ needs some explanation. 
The **D’’ represented ‘‘divadlo,’’ Czech for 
theatre; the *°34’’ referred to the year after 
its formation. It was Burian’s idea to post- 
date his theatre as an indication of its pro- 
gressive outlook; and each year the number 
changed. In 1935, Prague had its *‘D36;’’ 
in 1936 its “‘D37’’ and so on. 

The ‘‘D42,’’ however, was short-lived, for 
it was in 1941 that the Nazis closed the theatre 
and sent Burian to prison. His ideas, because 
they were progressive, were ‘‘dangerous.’’ 

But within a few months of the elimination 
of the Nazis, the ‘‘D46’’ rose, once again 
under Burian’s guidance, and now the ‘*D47’’ 
is in being and going strong. Burian does not 
confine his activity to the one experimental 
theatre. His is the driving force behind many 
of the plays now being presented in Prague, 
where a few weeks ago twenty-one theatres 
were open. 

The plays are not, in the main, what Burian 
or the Czechs want, but it has had to be re- 
cognised that the Czech theatre is passing 
through a transition period from compulsory 
blackeut to free light. There is a grave short- 
age of translations of English plays (due, in 
part, to the fact that many translators either 
died in, or are still suffering from the effects of, 
concentration camps) and the young Czech 
writers have not yet settled down to producing 
plays. 

Priestley’s Desert Highway has, however, 
been translated and was playing to packed 
houses in Prague. And the news that 
Blithe Spirit has been rendered into Czech is 
hailed with a degree of excitement that only 
those who have been starved of contact with 
the outside world can fully appreciate. The 
play was having a try-out in Slovakia before 
going to Prague; and it loses nothing, the trans- 
lator assured me, from being turned into Czech. 

Until the new plays and the new translations 
do come along, the Czechs are making do 
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with what they have salvaged from the wreck- 
age due to the occupation. But they are suc- 
ceeding in maintaining a fairly high level in 
spite of the shortage of worth-while plays. 
Spectacular musicals with a glamorous chorus 
are as little likely to succeed today as they were 
before the war; in fact, the intensity of the 
times, when the Czechs have to make up six 
years’ leeway, would make their chance of 
survival even more remote if they were ever 
put on. 

The fact that The Merry Widow is being 
presented at the theatre of the Trade Unions, 
formerly the German Theatre, in Prague, does 
not mean that the Czechs are any less serious 
than they used to be about their theatre, for 
this version is realist—almost surrealist—in 
design. They have taken liberties with it, but 
they are admirable liberties. The audience 
relished the wit, the satire, and the splendid 
décor. 

At that time the Realistic Theatre was per- 
forming Don Juan, and others were present- 
ing Jan Hus, a play built round the 15th- 
century Czech reformer and martyr; Karel 
Capek’s The Robber: Gogol’s Marriage, and 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, which 
appears as the dream of a man in a concen- 
tration camp—a hint from the theatre of 
where thoughts lay when the Gestapo had 
the upper hand. The National Theatre’s 
production of Dvorak’s opera, Dalibor, was 
being received with a new nationalistic fervour 
which is also responsible for the numerous 
runs of Smetana’s The Bartered Bride. 

In the little theatre below the headquarters 
of the Firemen’s Union, Professor Skupa is 
once again presenting 
to the delighted Czechs 
his puppet displays, 
which had been rudely 
interrupted by the naive 
Germans who suspected 
his dolls of some sinis- 
ter motive and threw 
the professor into pri- 
son for aiding them in 
their diabolical work! 

As with the theatre, 
so with writing and 
painting—the Czechs 
are showing a startling 
impatience to put the 
six years’ ordeal behind 
them and return to 
something like their pre- 
war level of achieve- 
ment in the shortest 
possible time. (Films 
don’t come into the 
account, for they have 
neither the money nor 
the organisation to re- 
sume their cinema in- 
dustry yet, and have 
leased their studios to 
the Russians who are 
now engaged there in 
making their first 
Technicolorproduction. 
Between tlie American 
decision not to export 
films to Czechoslovakia 
and the difficulties of 
getting British produc- 
tions, the Czechs are 
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having a thin time cinematically and have to 
rely mainly on what Russia sends and a few 
resurrections of their own. Desert Victory, 
In Which We Serve, and The Foreman Went to 
France, have found their way to Prague, and 
Lady Hamilton was rumoured to be paying a 
visit, but these are not sufficient to appease the 
Czech appetite for British films). 

Books are appearing in the shops again— 
translations and ‘‘live’’? books—but the prices 
are rather high for the pocket of the Czech 
whose surplus money was ‘‘frozen’’ by the 
currency reform. Some of the young writers 
are beginning to establish themselves, how- 
ever, unlike the playwrights, but paper is still 
a difficulty and newspapers are still restricted to 
the single doubled sheet. An oblique but 
forceful sign of the amount of interest being 
taken in books now that the shackles are off is 
the fact that in some instances a particular 
book can only be had in the black market! 

Art has had little time to readjust itself, but 
a comprehensive exhibition of Czech painting 
and sculpture of the twentieth century years 
to 1938, opened at the Manes studio on the 
banks of the Vlatava, was both a demonstration 
of what had been done before Munich and a 
promise for the future—or, at least, an en- 
couragement to tle Czech artist to take up 
where the Nazis made him leave off. 

The rich, colourful work of Vaclav Spala ; 
the sensitive paintings of Capek’s brother, 
Josef; the Picasso-inspired motifs of Emil 
Filla; the sculpture of Otto Gutfreund; and the 
bizarre but exciting gropings of half a dozen 
young artists point to a road which is paved 
with imagination, honesty, and thoughtfulness. 


Jan Lukas 


Fhoto: 
The fake “patriot ’’ gets his portrait taken—a scene from 
the Satire Theatre, Prague 


On Re-Reading 


Stevenson 


by Arthur Calder-Marshall 


HE CONTRIBUTION THAT A WRITER MAKES 
"Ls the spirit of his time may be very various. 

Mr. V. S. Pritchett suggests, for example, 
in his introduction to a new selection of Steven- 
son’s work,* that there is a parallel between 
the place which R.L.S. occupied in his time 
with that of D. H. Lawrence in the late-twen- 
ties and early-thirties. He finds the similarity 
in the publicity of their private lives, in the 
way the two authors succeeded in getting the 
reading public to take shares, so to speak, 
in their lives as artists. 

This is not really a profitable comparison. 
What is important is not just that they had 
a greater personal appeal to their readers than 
many authors; but how and why they had that 
appeal. D. H. Lawrence was a sick man, 
whose sexual problems dominated the greater 
part of his thinking; his desires and repulsions, 
a fear of impotence and the inhibitions which 
sexual hyperaesthesia can lay upon the sexual 
act, could only stir the interest of a public 
which itself was a prey to the same fears and 
anxieties. D, H. Lawrence expressed one aspect 
of the Zeitgeist of the British intelligentsia of 
the *twenties, just as T. S. Eliot and Aldous 
Huxley expressed others. He was remarkable 
not so much for his difference from his con- 
temporaries as for the intenseness with which 
he was the same; just as Hamlet is every man, 
because more torn than any. 

Lawrence was a great figure of controversy, 
because his work struck deep into the uncon- 
scious of his readers. He aroused passionate 
conflict among his readers, who were divided 
into friends and enemies, disciples and an- 
tagonists. 

R.L.S. aroused no such storm, because his 
books were not designed to convert, to disturb, 
to challenge and reveal. They were enter- 
tainment. How natural that he should write 
a New Arabian Nights. For him, the art of 
the story was to divert, beguile, enthral, and 
fascinate his readers. Nobody could lose 
their temper with Stevenson. One could be 
enchanted or one could be bored, but not 
angry, not outraged as so many people were 
by Lawrence. 

Straight narrative is often deevijcd even 
to-day; though less so than in the last two 
decades. Yet the writing of good narrative 
is one of the most difficult things for a novelist 
or short story writer to learn. And as a writer 
of narrative, Stevenson is a master. At times 
he is verbose and ebullient, but he has a gusto 
which is infectious and a delight in contrivance 
to be envied. 

The selection made by Pritchett includes 
Kidnapped, The Master of Ballantrae, Thrawn 
Janet, The Beach at Falesa, an extract from 
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The New Arabian Nights and Weir of Her- 
miston. It is not my intention to criticise his 
choice, because no criticism would alter it. But 
in this selection alone, one cannot help being 
struck by the remarkable diversity of Steven- 


_ son’s styles—the mannered, ninetyish elegance 
of Prince Florizel, the ‘commonness’’ of 


Falesa, the stuffiness of The Master and the 


_ adolescent enthusiasm of Kidnapped, to say 
nothing of that tour de force of folk-horror, 
- Thrawn Janet. It is not in style that one looks 
to find the constant quality of Stevenson’s 


——— 


— 


a 


_ endeared him to all. 


» away to the South Seas. 


| the Victorians 


_ work. There are few writers who can speak 


convincingly in so many different accents. 
Whereas Somerset Maugham uses the first 
person singular narrative more to give himself 
the opportunity to take up and leave his stor 


_as and when he wants, making his ‘‘I’’ a 


neutral and colourless version of himself, 
Stevenson in the manner of Bleak House uses 
the eyes and mouth of a fully created character 


_ to give the story an added twist, the vividness 
of well-calculated distortion. 


As Pritchett points 
out, the appeai of Ste- 
venson to his contem- 
pories was that of a 
very charming and in- 
offensive rebel. Steven- 
son disliked the life of 
bourgeois _—_- Victorian 
society. It was too com- 
placent, too well-fed, 
too solid and conven- 
tional. If he had been 
mm) forced into contact with 
m the ugliness and bru- 
AA} tality of the industrial 
= life of his time, his 
E— development might 
very well have been 
different. As it was, 


conventions of 

class and chose 
the life he loved, acare- 
free vagabond, who went where he would and 
did what he pleased with a moderation that 
A Victorian who founded 
his philosophy on Samuel Smiles could accept 
the insouciance of Stevenson in his lighter 
moments; he kept Stevenson on his book- 
shelves and a parrot in a cage, wild birds both 
but both domesticated. 

The squalor, misery and suffering of his 
own time did not challenge Stevenson’s con- 
science or set him violently thinking of what 
could be done to help change conditions. In- 
stinctively repelled, he sheered away. Right 
His Bohemianism 
needed the safe Victorian values as a back- 
ground. It was this sense of mutual de- 
pendence that made Stevenson’s relation to 


| his contemporaries so very satisfying to both 


parties. ‘‘Give to me the life I love’’ Stevenson 
could sing, ‘‘Let the lave go by me.’’ And 
sat back in their chairs 
with their hands folded over their well-filled 
stomachs and nodded their heads appreciatively. 
‘*Splendid fellow, R.L.S.! Just a happy-go- 
lucky ! Course, he doesn’t mean a word he 
says.’’ , 

To-day, the topical appeal that in their 
different ways both D. H. Lawrence and 
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Stevenson had for their contemporaries has 
passed. Both authors must stand or fall by 
their literary achievement. 

I had not re-read Stevenson (with the ex- 
ception of The Wrong Box, which is my 
favourite novel of his) since I was a boy. I 
loved the books when I read them, but I felt 
no wish to look at them again, perhaps because 
I was afraid that my pleasant memories would 
be shattered. 

My memories were not shattered. On re- 
reading Stevenson, I found him very much as 
I had expected. His central theme is courage, 
the theme which dominates the thinking of 
most boys, courage, adventure, endurance, 
cruelty. Kidnapped is admittedly a boy’s book. 
Like Treasure Island, it will delight generation 
after generation of schoolboys, who in the 
long and sometimes tedious search for know- 
ledge often wish to be translated from the 
school-room to the world of adventure, ship- 
wrecks and man-hunts. It is still exciting. 
It moves with speed and the characterisation 
is very colourful. 

The Master of Ballantrae, however, is in- 
tended as a book for adults. It has the same 
qualities as Kidnapped. But it fails, pre- 
cisely because it tries to be more ambitious. It 
introduces a woman. And Stevenson could 
not write about women, or men falling in love 
with women. The relations between one man 
and another fascinate him, male friendship, 
rivalry, hatred, antipathy. The sadistic re- 
lationship between the Master and his brother 
is brilliant. But the unfortunate wife who is 
at the centre of the rivalry never lives for a 
moment. Stevenson accepted the Victorian 
convention that young women were dumb 
angels to be adored and ignored. It is as 
though ‘they have round them a blinding 
nimbus, which only passes with age. When 
Stevenson’s women lose their looks, they gain 
their characters. His old and middle-aged 
women are vigorous and well-observed. The 
conflict between men and women, which forms 
much of life and all of Lawrence, is ruled out 
from Stevenson’s work, except in the un- 
finished Weir of Hermiston, which Pritchett is 
probably right in saying was Stevenson’s best 
book and which betrays signs even before the 
last chapters written, of going to pieces be- 
cause of the author’s inability to write of 
conflict between men and women. 

I think I am right in saying that Stevenson 
wrote no serious novel of his contemporary 
world, treating it always as the basis for comedy. 
All his serious novels are historical. But the 
historical background, product though it is 
of careful research, remains very unobtrusive. 
He is no more interested in the great conflicts 
of the past than in the conflicts of his own 
time. The central theme is always courage, 
physical courage usually, but sometimes moral 
or social courage. He is concerned with the 
conflict within the individual: ‘‘Do I dare ? ”’ 


The major conflict between two conflicting 
philosophies or ways of life may be touched 
on, as between Weir and his son, for example; 
but it becomes reduced to the personal ‘‘Do I 
dare ? ’’ at the final showdown. 

This obsession with courage in this physical 
form is not fortuitous. It springs from the 
fact that Stevenson was intellectually a coward. 
He clung desperately to the conventions of 
his class, which he would have had to challenge 
to become a major artist. The very qualities 
which are the basis of his charm, his apprecia- 
tion of loyalty and male friendship, of physical 
endurance and the moral courage of standing 
up to a bullying father, are those of a boy in 
his late ’teens. The adult world of nineteenth 
century Britain was as brutal as Weir of 
Hermiston himself, the brow-beating judge 
who sentenced the English and Scottish Re- 
formers to transportation, and much more 
complex. But the people of the South Seas, 
among whom he spent the last years of his 
life, were childlike and simple. Stevenson 
loved them and they loved him. He found 
his happiness there, but he did not find his full 
stature as an artist. 

For his contemporaries, his easy alliance of 
talent and boyishness provided: a delightful 
escape into a more simple, more exciting and 
cleaner existence than the smoke-ridden cities 
which were sprawling over the countryside. 
But to posterity, he will merely continue to 
be a schoolboy writer of genius, exciting, en- 
tertaining, and delightful on his own level, 
but after a time rather boring just because he 
has not grown up and there is so much of life 
that he does not understand. 
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Dry-cool Garden (1921) 


The Art of Paul Klee 
A Challenge to the Machines 


by James Boswell 


OE GOULD, A CHARACTER WHO LIVES POORLY 
but not simply in New York, composing an 
unpublishable and interminable history of 

our times, was once left a small sum of money. 
He spent it at high speed to disembarrass him- 
self of the burden of possession. Some of it 
he used in a personal protest against the trend 
of social progress in the United States—he 
went into a radio shop, bought a big shiny 
new wireless set, dragged it out into Sixth 
Avenue and there kicked it to pieces. This 
gesture has so far had little effect on the 
trend of ‘‘progress’’ in any country. But it 
deserves to be remembered as do all revolts, 
personal or collective, against the domination 
of man by machines. There is nothing very 
new about this kind of reaction against machin- 
ery. From time to time the campaign to 
mechanise the world is illuminated by such 
unpredictable human ambushes in which 
much damage is inflicted on the mechanical 
enemy, since every man who refuses to accept 
the absolute virtue of mechanisation has 
struck a blow for the humans. We remember 
our scientists and inventors with respect, we 
cherish the \vork of our artists and poets with 
affection. 

It is true that artists and even poets have 
been found in devotional attitudes before 
machines, They have tried to give their 
work the polished geometric finish of pistons, 
cylinders, cogs or pressure gauges or to 
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reproduce the blind rhythmical surges of the 
dynamo. But since the machine can do it all 
so much better, they found that that set of 
rails led straight to the factory or to the ad- 
vertising agency, and there they or their 
successors are working away today in the 
service of the machines. The irregular and 
the irrational has been banished from their 
world, whose poverty of imagination is a 
reflection of the spiritual poverty of the 
tycoons and entrepreneurs, their employers. 

The desire for a rational and well-turned 
world to take the place of the precarious and 
uncomfortable existence we lead today is 
natural and sensible. But lest we fall victims 
to the dangerous hypnotism the machine 
exercises over those who see in it a gateway to 
a world of plenty, let us take warning from 
the fate of artists who make terms with 
the machine and take inspiration from the 
example of one whose work proclaims his 
refusal to be drawn into this mechanical 
illusion. 

The first impression one gets from the 
paintings of Paul Klee is their strangeness. 
They are peculiar. They affect one as the 
sight of Joe Gould contentedly kicking his 
radio to bits in the middle of the street might 
move us, stirring a little sympathy and some 
surprise. For that matter any glimpse of 
another’s private world is strange. Gorki’s 
description of Chekhov’s attempts to catch a 


sunbeam in his hat when he thought himself 
alone is such a case. The private world of 
Klee is probably not much stranger than that 
of many others. What is so enthralling is the 
delicate precision with which he stalks and 
snares this private world with brushes and 
colours and sheets of paper or canvas. And 
then once you grow used to this strangeness 
or if you like real strangeness because it is a 
guarantee of life in an increasingly standard- 
ised and tidy world, you realise that it is on 
the whole a very pleasant private world. _ 

It is a world of gardens and mountains, 
lakes and harbours. It is an evasive world in 
which the inhabitants, the flowers, the trees, 
the fishes and the birds appear shyly, almost 
unwillingly, as the artist ensnares them. For 
these pictures have an ensnared look like 
fishes freshly netted, glistening alive and 
capable of swift escape to the shelter of deep 
waters , there to become invisible once again, 

The characters who live among these flowers 
and trees and delicately formed houses are a 
comical lot of people. Some of them,serious, 
pompous and watchful, look out on us dis- 
approvingly, while others smile slyly with a 
satirical twisted glance that has us wondering 
what social gaffe we have committed. Their 
vitality is of the authentic and wholly credible 
character we concede to the inventions of 
Bosch. Their habits are however more urbane 
—even genteel. They go about their business 
with the serious attentiveness of insects when 
they are not watching us. 

As one looks at Klee’s paintings and draw- 
ings, one has the sensation of looking through 
one window after another into a secluded 
hidden garden, very strange, exotic, fantastic, 


at times neurotic and nightmarish, at times 


simple, tranquil and joyful. 

But in the seclusion of this garden there are 
some disturbing elements. There is, every 
now and then, a window which discloses a 
derisive chuckling parody of the mechanical 
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genius which has made man the master of 
Nature. Not quite master you say? Well 
quite enough to blow himself and his kind to 
perdition if he continues to behave as if 
machines were more important than humans. 

In the seclusion of this garden the artist 
wages his personal war against the machines. 
It is none the less effective for being conducted 
in sly asides. It is as if he said ‘‘If you take 
the trouble to look you’ll see what all this is 
about, but first you must make a little effort.’’ 
It is worth the effort, to stroll freely past 
these windows and look into a world to which 
apparatus, machine and instrument are 
foreign and where the power of the imagin- 
ation to amuse, to comment and to inspire us 
with affection for the infinite variety of life 
is supreme. 

Klee is not a satirist, but there is that in his 
work which makes us doubt the serious- 
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minded confidence that all is solved once the 
way is cleared for machinery to spread its 
benefits far and wide. It is this capacity of 
Klee for laughter at pomposity that saves him 
from becoming precious. Take for instance 
the little parody of a war map drawn in 1915 
and entitled ‘‘A view of the seriously threat- 
ened town of Pinz.’’ The foolishness, futility 
and remoteness from reality of all war maps is 
caught in the tangle of arrows and roads. 
*‘The road from Unklaich to China’’ is 
another of these joke fantasies. This is 
surely the kind of map by which, in dream 
journeys, we chart our routes. 

It is a pity that ‘‘The Twittering Machine’ 
is not at the National Gallery show. This 
curious drawing, once in the Berlin National 
Gallery, shows an improbable contraption of 
cranks and wires surmounted by equally wiry 
bird-like shapes. One feels that if it were 
constructed it would twitter extremely well. 
Its absurdity is enhanced by the delicate 
precision of the drawing and the result is a 
little like kicking a wireless set to pieces. 


The works illustrated here show only two 
aspects of Klee’s many-sided outlqok. In 
**Comedy’’ the colour is sombre—even drab. 
The drawing pushes caricature to its destructive 
limits. The clownish antics of the figures are 
suggested with a wilfulness that is apparent 
rather than real, for the picture is worked out 
on a very sophisticated linear pattern which 
emerges only after careful study. The ‘‘Dry- 
cool Garden’’ with its pearly lucid colour is 
more intricate yet more simple in approach. 
This is Klee at his most tranquil and con- 
tented in a peaceful world of tender vegetable 
life. His pure enjoyment of the world of 
nature expressed in these proliferating shapes 
creates its own pattern. 

When an artist declining any enlistment 
retires into himself and there cultivates his own 
personal world, absorbing with the delicacy of 
a humming bird only those impressions from 


outside which stir a response in his own 
feelings, it might seem natural to reproach him 
for withdrawal to that house of ill-repute, the 
ivory tower. But there is a certain amount to 
be said for ivory towers and many of the stones 
thrown at them come from people who live in 
glass houses. 

Picasso has given shape to modern art and 
has flung open many doors through which 
progress may lie, but the scope of his powers 
has been too varied to allow him thoroughly 
to exploit these new ways of seeing and feeling. 
Klee on the other hand has followed a single 
multi-coloured path, always seeking to capture 
perfectly his jewel-like vision of reality. The 
stream of fantasy, of comedy, of colour and 
of gentle derision at man’s efforts to reduce the 
world to a mechanical playground is enough 
for us to take his work to our hearts and learn 
how to enjoy the world we live in and the world 
that lives in us. 


Reproductions are by courtesy of the Trustees of the 
Tate Gallery, who sponsored the National Gallery 
Exhibition of Klee’s work. 


BARTOK AND THE NAZI SPIRIT. 
HE MUSIC COLUMN OF THE ‘‘OBSERVER’’ 
for 30th December, 1945, contained the 
following passage, which, if allowed to 
pass without comment, might spread a serious 


misunderstanding of a great 

achievement: 
“*...Is there not music which embodies 
the Nazi spirit itself?’’...‘‘What about, 
to take one name, Bart6ék? He, like 
Hitler, used Nationalism as the T.N.T. 
with which to blow up established rules 
and forms; he had the same preference 
for the least civilized elements of his 
medium— rhythm and colour, those 
musical equivalents of blood and soil; 
much of his music presents the same 
spectacle as the Nazi New Order— 
abstract and ruthless design superimposed 
on an atavistic, cruel orgy of sound and 
fury...’ “*...It is true enough that 
this great exponent of the Nazi spirit 
in music was at the same time a semi- 
political exile...’’ 

Apart from the rather hazy and false com- 
parisons, the reference to Barték as an ‘‘ex- 
ponent of the Nazi spirit’’ constitutes a 
grave charge. 

First of all: how does the Nazi spirit mani- 
fest itself? A general and yet precise definition 
unravelling its essential characteristics is re- 
quired if a comparison is to be made between 
the political ideology and the supposedly 
equivalent artistic expression of an age; i.e., 
if intellectual evaluation is attempted from 
the historical point of view. ‘‘Blood and 
soil’’ and ‘‘orgy of rhythm’’ will not do. 

One might therefore define the Nazi spirit 
as manifesting itself in the principles of des- 
truction and of the absolute rule of a minority. 

The principle of nihilistic destruction was 
well illustrated in the attempt to devastate 
practically the whole continent—together with 
these Islands—when the high priests of that 
evil creed already knew that their game was up. 
Also, the Nuremberg trials furnish abundant 
proof of this principle, the documents testifying 
their behaviour to the population of the 
occupied countries. The destruction of cul- 
tural values began earlier with the burning 
of books long before the outbreak of the war. 
The theory of the “‘Herrenvolk’’, on the other 
hand, the ultimate enslavement of the whole 
world to the rule of a “‘superior race’’ and to 
a handful of pathological individuals, needs 
no further comment. 

Applying these phenomena to the music of 
Bartok, it will be apparent, after conscientious 
study of his achievement, that not only does 
the parallel lack any foundation but that 
exactly the opposite is true. Bart6dk’s develop- 
ment shows a singularly clear constructive 
evolution. In his first, ‘“harmonic’’, period 
he explored the possibilities of the harmonic 
inheritance of those times, an already decadent 
tonal system. Yet, even in his beldest ex- 
periments of that period there is always a 
central resting point—differing, of course, 
from the classical procedure. In his second 
period, his ‘‘barbaric’’ rhythms were essen- 
tially a manifestation of freedom; freedom 
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from the tyranny of four-square metric struc- 
tures, and rather akin to the subtle metrical 
independence of the Elizebethan composers. 
The constructivism of his last works is appa- 
rent for instance in the 6th string quartet. In 
these works the building of extensive musical 
designs out of very small, characteristic units 
is remarkable. (A study dealing with his 
work as a whole is in the press.) 

Against the other principle of the New 
Nazi Order, i.e., the Herrenvolk idea, Barték’s 
labours on folk music furnish a complete 
refutation. Far from claiming explicit supre- 
macy of the Magyar material, he also made 
extensive researches into the folkmusic of 
neighbouring countries and into that of more 
distant Jands. Furthermore, at the Ist In- 
ternational Congress of Folkmusic, held at 
Prague in 1928, he voiced the necessity of 
international co-operation, for establishing a 
common method of collection and system of 
cataloguing; also facilities for exchange of in- 
formation. Thanks to his influence and the 
untiring work of one of his disciples, Laszlo 
Lajtha, a unique bibliography and system of 
research came into being, published by the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, a section 
of the League of Nations, the value of which 
is inestimable to folkmusic students. 

One feels the time has come when practi- 
tioners of musical criticism should refrain 
from sacrificing exactness to verbal acrobatics, 
and that a serious study of the technique 
and meaning of contemporary musical pro- 
duction should precede attempts at passing 
authoritative yet apocryphal judgments. 


WAR-TIME OPERAS Bret Dai 
N THE ARTICLE ‘‘THE RE-OPENING OF COVENT 
Garden Opera House’’ by Elizabeth Frank 
in your February issue, I read with some 

surprise the statement: ‘‘Yet England, as far 

as is known, is the only country to have pro- 
duced a new opera during the war years.”’ 

From such necessarily incomplete infor- 
mation as I have personally received from the 
U.S.S.R. I am sending you a list of four 
operas, all composed since 1941, which 
happen to have been produced in Moscow 
in the year 1944. The list is as follows: 
Asafiev, The Treasurer’s Wife; Kabalevsky, 
Flames ; Koval, People of Sevastpool ; Prokoviev, 
War and Peace. Of these the second and third 
are based upon episodes of the war itself. 

In the year 1945 several new Tadjik and 
Uzbek operas were produced in the opera 
houses of those Autonomous Republics. 

Active operatic composition was continuous 
from the moment of the outbreak of the war 
(as it had been in the previous decade). It is 
probable that the war conditions caused a 
decrease in the number of new productions 
of operas by Soviet composers, which in the 
year 1940 reached the astonishing figure of 
twenty-nine, but even from the incomplete 
documents in my possession, it is evident that 
a large number of operas have been composed, 
published and produced in the U.S.S.R. since 
June, 1941. Alan D. Bush 


UR TIME HAS ALSO RECEIVED A LIST OF 
ey pe produced in the States from the 

U.S. Information Service. This list 
contains at \cast four composed by Americans 
since their country’s entry into the war; and 
there are many besides by expatriates from 
Europe. Editor. 
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American Music and an Industrial 


Society 
by Wilfrid Mellers 


VER here we know next to nothing about 

American composers—the real American 

composers as distinct from the quasi- 
European academy pieces—and I cannot hope 
in the space at my disposal to give any adequate 
account of American musical activity today: 
what seems more worth doing is to suggest a 
few reasons why I think American music 
might be of interest to us should we care to 
look into it. Although the ‘interest’ of 
American music may perhaps be more than 
proportionate to its value thus far, we cannot 
afford to take up a patronising attitude to it; 
at least if we do so I suspect it is because we 
look for the wrong things from it, in the wrong 
places. 

Now if American civilization is a civilization 
based largely on the machine, this is merely an 
extreme example of the trend of cultural 
evolution over the whole of the contemporary 
world. An industrial technique implanted 
itself most securely in the States precisely 
because of America’s youth, her lack of traa- 
itional cultural values; and we all know that 
the machine has proved an intractable servant. 
But although the values of the artist, which 
are the values of humanity, have suffered 
under the sway of a mechanistic technique, 
nonetheless the mechanistic technique has 
come to stay; and what are we, as human be- 
ings, to do about it? 

Significant American music—the work, say, 
of Ives, Copland, Blitzstein, Harris, Schumann, 
Diamond, Foss and some others—is extremely 
revealing in relation to this question. Because 
of America’s very lack of musical (and general 
cultural) traditions American composers, the 
serious Ones, are willy-nilly preoccupied with 
the creation of a contemporary vernacular. 
since there is no body of recognised conven- 
tions, moribund or otherwise, for them to fall 
back on. In Europe the existence of a 
long and varied past has both advantages 
and disadvantages for the creative artist ; 
advantages because a composer like 
Bartok can in his contemporary speech 
preserve continuity with the richness and 
stability of some aspects of eighteenth century 
and pre-eighteenth century conventions; dis- 
advantages because it is so easy for artists of 
less robust integrity to rely on conventions of 
the past which are dead for them, in default of 
any vital contemporary experience of their 
own. Both this kind of strength, and this 
kind of weakness, are denied to the American 
composer, At least 
he cannot, like John 
Alden Carpenter or 
Deems Taylor, take 
over the conven- 
tions of nineteenth 
century Europe 
without revealing 
himself as fairly 
obviously Holly- 
wooden and synthe- 
tic: if he’s an honest 


creator he’s bound to establish his own 
conventions, and they’re bound to be con- 
temporary ones. 

This is clear enough in the work of Charles 
Ives, who may legitimately claim to be the 
father of the real American musical tradition. 
This extraordinary man, to whose music lip- 
service is often paid, though it is still seldom 
performed, must be one of the most remarkable 
‘originals’ in the history of music. Round 
about 1890 he had written atonal and polytonal 
music surpassing in audacity and complexity, 
if not in subtlety, that of the more celebrated 
European revolutionaries; throughout his 
career he has continually indulged in technical 
experiments embracing elements from almost 
every known musical idiom, eastern and 
European, the instinctive art of primitive 
societies and of his local villagers, and many 
methods of exploiting sound suggested by 
natural phenomena (wind, streams, sound 
heard from a distance, through a wood, over a 
lake, bands passing each other, etc.) Contin- 
uously he has been seeking for a musical 
vernacular adequately expressive of the poly- 
glot culture which is contemporary America— 
the dusty ragtime of the shanty-town, the 
Sunday-school sanctimoniousness of evangel- 
icanism, the pioneering spirit of early Puritan- 
ism, Emersonian mysticism and uplift, the 


‘barbaric yawp’ of Whitman, and the surface 


sophistication of an urban community. 

Ives’s ability to invent musical techniques 
—agile lines, fresh harmonies and interesting 
textures—to communicate all this with a direct 
shock of nervous sensation is quite remarkable; 
but it is significant that his conception of his 
art is in essence eclectic. It would perhaps 
hardly be unfair to say that his music is not 
so much art as the material out of which art 
might be made, just as American civilization 
is not so much civilization as the material out 
of which civilization might one day appear. 
There is great immediacy and vitality in his 
work, all the bustle of coarse and racy life 
which makes America; but there is no attempt 
and apparently no desire to relate the various 
aspects of experience and of musical technique 
one with another. His style flickers seis- 
mographically from the angularities of the 
atonalists to the unctuousness of Dykes; it is 
honest to the experience of the moment but it 
makes no attempt to achieve that organization 
of his experience which is what the artist’s 
‘wisdom’ ultimately consists in. 

Perhaps this is a rash statement in view ou 
the fact that we have so few opportunities to 
hear his work performed; and certainly there 
are isolated works, such as the satisfying as 
well as exciting Concord piano sonata and a 
few of the songs, which do attain to an organic 
coherence. But it is representative of Ives’s 
attitude that he regards completeness as, on 
the whole, an illusory virtue (he allows the 
performer to add or omit notes at will), and 
that a considerable proportion of the work of 
this immediately indigenous composer should 


be technically so complicated as to be virtu- 
ally unperformable. He is the voice of his 
age, and at the same time a voice to which for 
more than forty years scarcely anyone has 
listened! Nonetheless Ives brings the real 
voice of America into music, as distinct from 
the phoney or canned voices, in its crudity and 
complexity, its raciness and its sophistication, 
its irony and its sentimentality. The task of 
achieving order and consistency within this 
vernacular can come only with the advance 
towards order in the civilization; no one man 
can make it, and we must honour Ives for his 
achievement rather than blame him for what 
he failed to do. And the way to honour him 
is to perform his music. 


Aaron Copland 


It seems to me no accident that the men who 
have done most to help ‘the American idiom’ 
to attain to maturity and consistency should 
also be interested in the problems involved in 
giving order and maturity to American society. 
The clearest instance is of course the ‘operas’ 
of Marc Blitzstein, The Cradle Will Rock and 
No for an Answer, and the oratorio-like work 
The Airborne which he composed while in 
England in the U.S. army. The librettos, 
which he wrote himself, are of course explicitly 
propaganda in no pejorative sense; but what 
is of more general significance is the manner in 
which Blitzstein has taken over a social, even 
commercial, idiom which has been used for 
perverted ends (thereby preserving some kind 
of contact with an audience), and has then by 
the extreme distinction of his musical sensi- 
bility invested it with the power to hit back. 
Inextricably linked with American speech— 
itself a product of industrialism— we have here 
a music that is completely urban and industrial 
and at the same time beautifully sensitive, 
alive, and Auman: the flexibility and subtlety 
of his ‘American recitative’, allied with his 
theatrical instinct and the simple dignity of 
his modification of a popular idiom, gives him 
a central position in the evolution of the 
American tradition. 

The case of Aaron Copland, the acknow- 
ledged leader of contemporary American 


music, is similar if more complex. He has writ- 
ten a number of works which, in their extreme 
economy and concentration, can appeal only 
to a very limited audience. Such works as the 
Piano Variations, the Piano Sonata and the 
Violin Sonata express in quintessence the 
reactions of a highly sensitive and incisive 
spirit to an industrial environment; their line 
(like Blitzstein’s) is moulded by the jazzy 
contortions of American speech, but the 
hollowness of the texture and a_ peculiar 
contrast between the agile bouyancy of the 
melodic details and the extreme slowness of the 
architectural and emotional development of 
the movements as wholes produces an unex- 
pectedly profound sense of the loneliness and 
isolation which to some degree lies at the 
heart of all big cities. Copland sees his urban 
experience against the background of the time- 
less prairie; it is thus that he is able organically 
to relate his urbanism to such rural roots as 
American music may be said to possess, to 
cowboy songs, shanty tunes, and the modified 
English folksongs that in remote parts sur- 
vived from the days of the pilgrim fathers. 

These local roots are more patent in the 
series of relatively popular and ‘simple’ works 
which Copland has written for radio, ballet and 
film. In any case the sharply articulated 
organization and the diaphanous texture of 
Copland’s idiom are exquisitely adapted to 
microphone, cinema and mechanistic treat- 
ment generally, and I think it is significant 
that his most recent work, the very beautiful 
Appalachian Spring ballet, would seem to 
indicate that his more ‘difficult? and more 
‘popular’ manners are beginning to merge into 
one another. There was never any essential 
antagonism between them; the ‘serious’ works 
merely included more diversity of experience 
and had a greater tautness than, say, the 
lovely music to the films Our Town and Of 
Mice and Men—music the structure of which 
was, Of course, conditioned by the nature of 
the functional problem to be solved. Such 
a work as Appalachian Spring offers no diffi- 
culties to the listener such as are supposed to 
be occasioned by contemporary music; but it 
is not only fresh and clean in sentiment; it 
combines Copland’s characteristic wistfulness 
with his jauntiness and, particularly in the 
final section, attains to a nobility which 
(surprisingly until you think about it) reminds 
us of the Puritan strain in the later work of 
Vaughan Williams. 

Copland’s lucidity of technique and texture 
is the result of his maturity in dealing with 
experience that leaves most people chaotic, 
and although contemporary Europe has pro- 
duced greater composers than he, I doubt if we 
have produced one who has more successfully 
and honestly assimilated an industrial envi- 
ronment. Although one or two men alone 
can’t redeem us from chaos, and can’t alone 
restore contemporary music to a position of 
dignity in our social life, at least it’s encourag- 
ing to have such fine examples of what a 
contemporary music adequate to its environ- 
ment (in an environment adequate to it) might 
be like. 

I have concentrated on three American 
composers partly because I think they are 
probably the best, but more because they have 
a representative significance which may be 
said to illuminate the situation in American 
musical culture as a whole. But of course 


there are other United States composers whose 
work we ought to know more about, notably 
Roy Harris (who has considerable ‘pioneering’ 
vitality but seems to me to lack Copland’s 
lucidity and sensitivity) and his rather more 
Hindemithian pupil William Schumann; the 
powerfully lyrical David Diamond; the more 
scholarly yet fresh Roger Sessions and Walter 
Piston; and among the younger men Lukas 
Foss, whose big oratorio The Prairie 1 found— 
despite the somewhat jejune Carl Sandburg 
text and the not wholly digested influence of 
Copland—deeply impressive. 

Samuel Barber, the American composer who 
is, I suppose, most performed over here, 
hardly seems to me representative of the most 
significant trends in his country’s music. 
His work is competent and effective and at its 
best—as in the by now quite celebrated 
(Mahlerian) Adagio for Strings—has a per- 
sonality of its own; but his mind seems to me 
in essence academic. He offers no sense of 
““newness’’ to a European audience; which may 
be why, of course, he is relatively so popular. 

In conclusion it will be helpful to mention 
that the American Government has arranged 
for a library of scores and recordings of works 
by American composers to be housed at the 
American Library, American Embassy, 1 Gros- 
venor Square, W.1 GROsvenor 3422. Mem- 
bers of the public may, on application to 
Miss Jeanette Taylor of the Library staff, 
consult scores and listen to records at certain 
specified times. The library includes a very 
representative selection of works by all the 
composers mentioned in this article, and 
many others. 
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Notes on English 


Realism 


2. Rowlandson and Smollett* 


by F. D. Klingender 


N WRITING OF THE ENGLISH CARICATURES OF 

the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 

the poet Baudelaire noted their violence, 
love of exaggeration and brutal directness. 
‘*In caricature,’’ he said, ‘‘the English are 
‘extremists’.’’ This applies with special 
emphasis to the drawings and prints of Row- 
landson. Whence came this element of 
boisterous exaggeration in his work, those 
voluptuous girls with bulging hips and heaving 
bosoms, but diminutive heads; those monstrous 
old men with huge paunches and purple, pock- 
marked faces? Whence, above all, the inces- 
sant emphasis on food and drink, that apothe- 
osis of the Roast Beef of Old England and, in 
contrast, the contempt for the wretched mortals 
across the Channel who subsisted on frogs and 
soupe maigre? 

Part, at least, of the answer is provided by 
Tobias Smollett, who travelled in France in 
1765 and published the narrative of his journey 
in the following year. Rowlandson was then 
a boy of eleven. The contrast between the 
well-being of the English, living under ‘‘free 
institutions,’’ and the poverty of the French 
peasantry, still oppressed by the feudal system, 
was often drawn by English travellers (with 
some complacency, no doubt) but never more 
persuasively than by Smollett in his Travels in 
France and Spain. 

It was in Hogarth’s period, in the forty years 
berween 1720 and 1760, that this image of the 
prosperous Englishman surrounded by nations 
of starving slaves was most nearly true. Un- 
disturbed by war and little affected by internal 
strife, the English middle class had then 
devoted all its energies to the pursuit of wealth, 
and, towards the end of the period, the trium- 
phant policy of the elder Pitt during the Seven 
Years’ War had added vast new empires in 
America and India to Britain’s realm. 

But to the majority of Rowlandson’s con- 


temporaries, to the generation which struggled . 


and worked between 1780 and 1820, the Roast 
Beef of Old England was little more than a 
memory and a dream. True, there was more 
wealth in Britain then than ever before, wealth 
ostentatiously displayed by landlords and 
nabobs, bankers and placemen. But that 
wealth was no longer founded on a peasantry 
that was “‘well fed, well lodged, well cloathed, 
tall and stout, hale and jolly’’; it was based on 
a revolution in agriculture and industry which 
expropriated the peasant and the craftsman. 
The more the image of the “‘fat and free 
Englishman’’ lost its foundation in fact, the 
greater beczine its intensity as an object of 
desire. Indeed, it was only towards the end 
of the 1770’s that the double image of fat John 


*The first section of this essay, Hogarth and Fielding 
appeared in our December issue.—Ed. 
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The Inn Yard on Fire 


Bull and lean Jean Frog took pictorial (as 
distinct from literary) shape in popular art, 
and it persisted as the leading theme of patriotic 
caricature throughout the Napoleonic period 
(when Jean Frog was, as a rule, replaced by 
“‘little Boney’’). 

There are many other factors which account 
for the violence of popular imagery in the age 
of Rowlandson. The new challenge of liberty 
emanating from America and France pro- 
foundly divided the political loyalties of 
Englishmen, for Britain had lost her proud 
position as the vanguard of freedom when she 
denied that freedom to her American colonies. 
And just as the fervent hopes of peace and 
plenty for all which had inspired the first 
generation of the great engineers were shattered 
by the grim realities of the early factory system, 
so the dream of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
gave place to a mood of desperate disillusion- 
ment, when a military empire arose from the 
ruins of the French Republic. For more than 
twenty years Rowlandson’s Britain was at war 
with that Republic and that Empire, and it 
was only her undreamed of power of material 
production, newly released by the economic 
revolution, and command of the seas, that 
enabled Britain to prevail in that struggle. In 
short, energy and violence were the hallmarks 
of every sphere of our national life in the age 
of Rowlandson. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the art 
of Rowlandson should differ profoundly from 
that of Hogarth, although both remain within 
the orbit of English realism. 

Just as Hogarth’s aim as an artist corre- 
sponds closely to that of Fielding, so the main 
features of Rowlandson’s style may be ex- 
plained by analogy with the novels of Smollett. 
For although Smollett’s working period, which 
extends roughly from 1750 to 1770, links the 
age of Hogarth and Fielding with that of Row- 
landson, his style as a writer differs almost as 
much from that of Fielding, as Rowlandson’s 
style does from Hogarth’s. The decisive point 


Rowlandson 


in both cases is the greater latitude allowed by 
the later artists to the element of the burlesque 
within the framework of ‘‘comic’’ realism. 

Fielding admitted the occasional use of the 
burlesque, or as he put it, of a certain drollery 
of style, in comic history writing, especially in 
passages which are conceived as parodies, 
provided it was confined to the diction, **while 
characters and sentiments remain perfectly 
natural’’ (Preface to Joseph Andrews). Smoll- 
ett went further than this. Many of his 
characters are wholly burlesque. Consider, 
for example, the description of Mr. Launcelot 
Crab, the surgeon to whom Roderik Random 
was apprenticed before he came to London: 

This member of the faculty was aged fifty, 
about five feet high, and ten round the belly; 
his face was capacious as a full moon, and 
much of the complexion of a mulberry; his 
nose resembled a powder-horn, was swelled 
to an enormous size, and studded all over 
with carbuncles; and his little grey eyes 
reflected the rays in such an oblique manner, 
that while he looked a person full in the 
face, one would have imagined he was 
admiring the buckle of his shoe. Roderick 

Random (1748). 

One will not find a figure like this either in 
Fielding or in Hogarth, but it is an exact 
description of a hundred-and-one irascible and 
gouty old men in the drawings and prints of 
Rowlandson. 

If Smollett and Rowlandson tnus tend to 
replace the profound character studies of their 
predecessors by burlesque types, wherein, then, 
lies their realism? It lies in that penetrating 
observation of the material setting and condi- 
tions of life which enabled Smollett, for 
example, to give so striking an account of the 
state of France and to predict the inevitability 
of a violent change in its constitution 23 years 
before that change occurred. (For contrast 
compare the attitude of Sterne, who did not 
care a fig for anything except his own equivocal 
emotions as titillated by the sentimental monk 


or the femme de chambre when he travelled in 
France in the same year as his hated rival, 
“Dr. Smellfungus.’’) From Smollett’s pages 
eighteenth century Britain arises bodily before 
us, with all its colour and commotion, clamour 
and stench. He explains in detail exactly how 
the writer lived at the critical period when cut- 
throat competition on Grub Street was replac- 
ing patronage; and if you want to know what 
life was like on an English man-of-war in the 
mid-eighteenth century, turn to the chapters 
in which Roderick Random describes his 
experiences as a ship’s surgeon during the 
expedition to Cartagena. 

Rowlandson had the same marvellous power 
of observation. The Inn Yard on Fire (1791) 
is a good example. Through a subtle gradation 
ot half-tones (achieved in his prints by a superb 
handling of aquatint and in his drawings by 
the use of delicate water-colour washes), Row- 
landson conveys such a sense of atmosphere 
and movement that the spectator is trans- 
planted, bodily, into the very thick of the 
action. Rowlandson’s picture, incidentally, 
combines the main episodes of two famous inn 
fires described by Smollett: the youth in the 
centre with the girl on his shoulder is evidently 
_ Peregrine Pickle who, having snatched his dear 
Emilia up in his arms, “‘like another Aeneas, 
bore her through the flames to a place of 
safety,’’ while the scene on the left recalls Mrs. 
Winifred Jenkins flying down the ladder into 
the arms of the adoring Humphrey Clinker. 

_ Observation and fantasy, though intimately 
fused both in Hogarth and in Rowlandson, 
thus play exactly opposite roles in these two 
artists’ work. Hogarth, the moralist, con- 
-centrates his observation on character and 


Behold the signal of OldTime _ 
That bids you close your Pantomime. 


action. To emphasise his meaning he detaches 
the action from the spectator by placing it in 
the artificial setting of a stage. He marshals 
his figures with all the skill of a choreographer, 
and his sets, however realistic in appearance, 
are artfully composed to underline the action. 
Even ‘‘props,’’ such as the pictures on the 
walls of his interiors, have symbolic signifi- 
cance. 

Rowlandson, floundering in the swift current 
of a revolutionary period, with no time to 
mark his bearings, fixed the fleeting moment 
with unsurpassed fidelity. But for that very 
reason he could only see the details with the 
distorting emphasis of a high-speed camera. 
Hence he returned, in his figures, to the bur- 
lesque caricatura manner of the Italians which 
Hogarth had rejected. Moreover, his charac- 
ters are no longer carefully segregated according 
to their social station, but in the boisterous 
masquerade of English life which he unfolds 
before us rakes and misers, gluttons and fools, 
deceived husbands and ladies of easy virtue, 
old maids, parsons, actors, jolly tars, gouty 
squires and dashing lieutenants are all jumbled 
together and flutter like moths around the 
buxom young women who are the centre of 
attraction. 

Both the main elements in Rowlandson’s 
art, his feeling for natural atmosphere and his 
burlesque sense of humour, show a significant 
development. They are exquisitely balanced in 
the large designs of the 1780’s and ’90’s (e.g. 
The Inn Yard) in which the element of caricature 
is still relatively restrained. Gay and exuberant 
with, occasionally, a slight touch of sentiment, 
these early works are closest in spirit to the 
humour of Smollett. 


During the Napoleonic period Rowlandson 
produced hundreds of patriotic prints. In 
most of these almost the whole surface of the 
design is occupied by large-scale figures, leaving 
little room for the background. In other words 
the element of atmosphere recedes, while the 
spirit of caricatureassumeda ferocious militancy. 

At the same time, however, and in the last 
years of his life, Rowlandson was also produc- 
ing exquisite landscape drawings, marine views 
and village scenes in which the figures are 
greatly reduced in scale and occupy merely a 
minor place. Some of these drawings are as 
delicately evocative as Chinese landscape 
paintings, and in general Rowlandson’s feeling 
for landscape leads straight to Constable and 
the Romantics. 

Nevertheless, it is not nature in the abstract 
which Rowlandson is seeking even in these 
drawings, but the cultivated fields and pastures, 
downs and fenlands, harbours and foreshores, 
towns and villages of Britain. Hence his art 
rises to its height in those designs of the final 
period, from about 1810 onwards, in which 
landscape and caricature are again evenly 
balanced. Among the most remarkable of 
these last works are the two great cycles of 
Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque (which 
is in fact a delightful satire on the sentimental 
nature cult); and the English Dance of Death 
(1814-16). In the 72 plates of this latter cycle, 
which revives that ancient theme of popular 
art, Death the great Leveller, Rowlandson 
reveals the true depth of his genius, From the 
surface of things his satire penetrates to their 
foundations. The Pierrot of the Pantomime 


plate is the true ancestor of Daumier’s 
Mountebanks. 


Rowlandson 
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Out of Town 


Some Aspects of the Theatre in 
by Eric Capon 


HERE IS A GOOD DEAL OF TALK AND WRITING 
these days about the provincial theatre. 
Having very often nothing to review, the 

dramatic critics of the Sunday newspapers cast 
around for a convenient peg on which to hang 
the required columns. So Mr. Agate advises 
the young actor to avoid the West End and 
go to the provinces, and some of his colleagues 
even take trips to see what the reps. are doing. 
All this is very helpful and praiseworthy, and 
the reps. would be churlish if they were not 
grateful for having even a fraction of the lime- 
light suddenly switched in their direction. Since 
however, most of what has been written re- 
cently comes from the critics and not the actors, 
who thought that they had been for ever sunk 
in impenetrable darkness, some comments on 
the situation as they see it may not be out 
of place. 

Obviously a great deal of theatrical practice 
must follow the same rules wherever it is found. 
No one can pretend that there are different 
rules of acting, or for that matter, designing 
and producing, in the different parts of such 
a small country as this. A bad actor won’t 
improve his technique by changing counties. 
Yet, even on this point, I am not sure that 
there are not quite a number of sound per- 
formers unnecessarily handicapped because 
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the Provinces 


they bear too strongly the distinguishing marks 
of their own locality. It is not only a matter of 
speech, but more indefinable things like a sense 
of comedy, something incidentally which still 
varies considerably from one part of the 
country to another, and which actors who 
know one part can more easily sense there. 
Certainly Scots actors have been severely pen- 
alised in the past by being forced to earn their 
living in what is, at least culturally, almost a 
foreign country to them. 

So it is not easy to be too downright even 
about the basic approach to the technique of 
theatre and declare that locality does not 
matter. Yorkshire has Priestley, Lancashire 
Walter Greenwood and Wales Emlyn Williams, 
but it is hard to think of many such examples 
and in most cases drama stays at the kitchen 
one-act variety as performed by local amateurs. 
This is a pity, for though England and even 
Great Britain, being tolerably knit together 
culturally, has no need to departmentalise its 
arts or its theatres, and subsist only on those 
with a local tang, it is noticable that whenever 
a really live theatre has been established in 
the provinces it has produced dramatists of 
its own who wrote largely about their own 
particular province. 

But for the moment it can be agreed that, 
with certain reservations, theatrical problems 
remain much the same wherever one goes. 

It is in considering the audience that the 
main difference is seen. In the provinces a 
situation exists that is qualitively different from 
the normal West End experience. First, the 
audience is a more tangible and known quantity. 
It has a definite personality with definite likes 
and dislikes. Being accustomed in the main 
to come regularly, its attitude can far more 
nearly be estimated. It considers the theatre 
its property and behaves as if it were an integral 
part of the whole undertaking, which indeed it 
is. 

This is not always, nor in every respect, an 
advantage. Such audiences tend to be con- 
servative in their responses, and if required 
to make unusual efforts in appreciating new 
forms of theatrical experience, will often refuse 
to play. So the performance resembles one 
where a leading actor is playing in a different 
convention from the rest of the company, and 
is far from word perfect. However, the hope- 
ful thing is that such an audience can develop 
an appreciation of the strange, and often does 
so very rapidly. It is fascinating to observe 
how, when an unusual production is presented 
to it of which little can be made at the beginning 
of the run, by the end a decisive change can 
often be seen. Somehow, probably in most 
cases by word of mouth, something about 
the nature of the piece has got round, and so 
the audience arrives each night already in the 
right frame of mind. This can, of course, 
happen equally in London, but there it is 
surely due more to attracting the right sort of 
people for a special type of production rather 
than to changing an already existing group. 


The important thing is to see that this does 
happen and that provincial theatres do 
not merely seek to evoke stock responses, 
which is only too fatally easy, but are prepared 
to give the public a salutary jolt from time to 
time. 

On the other hand there is much to be gained 
from having a regular audience. Theatre is 
in its very nature a collective and communal 
affair, resembling a rather complicated game 
of shuttlecock played between actors and 
audience, so it is at least of advantage to a 
company to have an audience which is to some 
extent rehearsed in its part. Given the right 
approach and proper direction with a clear 
policy over a reasonable period of time, it is 
certain that audiences can have their range 
of understanding and enjoyment tremendously 
extended. The problem for the director and 
his team is that of remaining the right distance 
ahead of the audience, neither so far as to 
lose touch, nor so close as to fall into easy 
satisfaction at the lowest common denominator 
of appreciation. 

There remain also a number of developments 
of the provincial theatre which are possible 
but hardly realised. All these follow from 
regarding the theatre firstly as linked to the 
audience as I have done above, and secondly 
to the community at large. In the last resort 
such a community need not be limited to a 
single city but can embrace quite an extensive 
region. Far more strides have been made 
recently in the musical than the theatrical 
world in this respect. Provincial orchestras 
not only tour regularly around a region but 
collaborate with the Local Education Authori- 
ties in providing for children and so training 
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future audiences. This is one avenue which 
it is high time the theatre began to explore. 
Here and there one hears of tentative efforts 
being made between theatres and the Education 
Authorities, but a great deal more could be 
done. Help, for instance, could be obtained 
to start proper dramatic schools. As there 


_ are hardly any in the country, and it is almost 


impossible for anyone of limited means to 


_ obtain a proper training for stagework, it is 


clearly up to the L.E.A’s to collaborate with 


_ theatres of a civic or near-civic kind. 


Then there is the problem of the lesser 
towns, if one can characterise thus places as 


large as Burnley or Hanley, where war-time 
experience showed that there was a ready 


audience for worth-while theatre and which 
are now in danger of being allowed to lapse 
back into their former starved condition. For- 
tunately, the Arts Council seems acutely aware 
of this and has already put into practice a 
regional scheme. This involves treating one 
of the larger towns with suitable geographical 
situation as a centre and sending out companies 
to the lesser towns from it. Salisbury and 
Coventry are among the first of these experi- 
ments. There is clearly a lot that can be done 
in this direction and it may be the means of 
reawakening certain areas of the country to 
a new artistic consciousness. The important 
thing is to see that the area is not workable 
only from a population and transport angle, 
but that it has too some claim to being con- 
sidered a cultural unity. This may sound 
high-faluting, but one has only to recall fierce 
barrack-room arguments about the rival merits 
of quite small areas, usually no bigger than 


_ counties, and the host of differing customs and 


usages that would be instanced (particularly 
in the matter of food) to realise that in some 
respects our people are hardly national yet, 
let alone cosmopolitan, where their feelings 
are concerned, And it is with feelings, after 
all, that the theatre deals. 

Finally, something must be done for the 
children. This calls for even closer colla- 
boration with the Education Authorities and 
requires a separate article in itself. It is 
merely instanced here as a vast and almost 
untouched field for the provincial theatre to 
explore. There are various ways of attempting 
such work and some experiments have been 
made recently. As a start, a small band of 
players could tour the local schools. In any 
case such work must be correlated with what 
the theatre at the regional centre is doing. 

All this leaves untouched the question of 
ownership, not because it is unimportant, 
but because, provided the theatre is not run 
for private profit, it is more important to see 
what it is doing and what policy it is following. 
For my part | doubt if such theatres should 
be closely controlled by local councils, though 
where they give financial support they must 
clearly have the last word. Theatres are 
tricky things and committees are not the most 
successful method of running them. 

As things are, however, there is an even 
chance of the provincial theatre becoming 
in the next decade a little more than just a 
trying-out ground for the West End. But 
there is still a lot of work to be done before 
any very great progress can be claimed. The 
present time is still so favourable that it becomes 
a matter of hourly urgency to see that it is 
not wasted. 


The Soviet Theatre Exhibition 


by Eric Crozier 


OME ENGLISH CRITICISM AND APPRECIATION 
of the Soviet theatre repels the reader b 
its tendentious outlook and the political 

bias of its judgment in artistic matters. So 

it is good to have some plain facts from 

Mr. J. B. Priestley in a foreword to the cata- 

logue of the present Exhibition. Coming 

fresh from a visit to Russia,* he tells us that 
the Soviet theatre occupies an honoured place 
in the community: that all Russian theatres 

Operate on a true repertory system, each with 

its permanent large company and orchestra, 

none of them needing to aim at making a 

commercial profit. Prices are comparatively 

cheap, and most theatres are sold out at every 
performance. 

Couple these facts with the great total number 
of theatre-companies, their wide geographical 
distribution, their variety in national cultures 
and audiences, and the splendid planning of 
their theatre buildings—and the impression 
of vitality is overpowering. This is a theatre 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
The vision that such excellent conditions 
suggest is so promising that the Exhibition 
itself seems—not surprisingly—a little dis- 
appointing. Still photographs, models and 
designs are no more than the fossils of theatrical 
life, to be examined carefully, with curiosity 
and the hopeless wish to recreate a living 
performance from dry remains. These are 
the bones—but what were the colours, the 
emotions, the rhythms and harmonies of the 
original whole? Impossible to guess. One 
can only draw on personal memories of great 
performances in the theatre, and hope that 
the Russian performances excel those in quality 
as their theatres exceed ours in number. 

The catalogue explains that the exhibition 
was designed ‘‘to show the contributory factors 
that go to the making of the comprehensive 
theatre activity throughout the Soviet Union.”’ 
This it does admirably. In addition to a 
handsome collection of designs and photo- 
graphs from the Central Theatres of Moscow 
and Leningrad, there are illustrations from 


*Priestley’s latest play The Inspector Calls has been staged 
recently by the Moscow Kamerny Theatre, and the 
Leningrad Theatre of Comedy. 


productions at children’s theatres, puppet 
theatres, amateur theatres and the far flung 
theatres and opera houses of Byelorussia, 
Armenia, Georgia, Kazakhistan and the other 
Socialist Republics of the South. A dozen 
peoples, all with their particular folk-lore, 
drama and music, enrich the central tradition. 
The record of what they contribute is among 
the most interesting parts of the exhibition. 

Mr. Priestley stresses the fact that ‘ more 
masterpieces of world drama are shown on 
the Soviet stage than on the stages of Britain, 
U.S.A., France, Sweden and any other country, 
all put together.’? The Exhibition does not 
illustrate his point. There is a natural and 
strongly marked emphasis on Russian classical 
works in drama—Ostrovosky, Gogol, Tolstoy, 
Chekhoy, and Gorky: and in opera—Glinka, 
Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Borodin and Rim- 
sky-Korsakovy. Of English writers, Shakes- 
peare and Dickens are obvious favourites with 
Russian audiences, while Somerset Maugham 
incongruously represents our modern play- 
wrights through the vast windy expanses of 
a country-house setting for The Circle. Pygma- 
lion is the only play of Shaw’s that I remember 
seeing illustrated. 

To judge by the many productions illus- 
trated, the general standard of design in the 
Central Theatres seems competent, but not 
remarkable, although it may be misleading 
to rely too much on the evidence of photo- 
graphs. The wild experiments in bio-mechan- 
ics of post-Revolution days have vanished. 
In their place is a solid, traditional and some- 
times oppressive realism in design that re- 
sembles our own best staging methods between 
Irving and Beerbohm Tree, but with much 
greater freedom in colour and plasticity. 

On the largest scale are the designs for 
ballet and opera at the Bolshoi Theatre, in- 
cluding paintings and photographs of some 
stupendous settings for Sadko, where a couple 
of hundred singers and musicians are dwarfed 
beneath the sweeping arch of a banqueting- 
hali violently decorated in red, orange and 
white. In the theatre this scene must be 
breath-taking. Models are also shown of a 
fine Prince Igor at the same theatre, with 
round skin-huts that cluster together like mole- 
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hills against a vast expanse of red sky, and of 
the ballroom scene from Prokofieff’s ballet 
Cinderella, where the walls are peppered with 
baroque decorations and statues in the round. 
Monstrously large and, I found, rather ugly. 

Designs for productions of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and The Taming of the Shrew 
(both at the Red Army Theatre) and Twelfth 
Night (at the Maly Theatre, Moscow) are on 
a smaller, but still large, scale. They show 
an inventiveness and freedom in staging that 
British producers would neither dare—nor 
perhaps want—to bring to Shakespeare. 

After the first shock of how large everything 
is by British theatrical standards, the eye begins 
to weary of size as a quality in itself, and to 
seek for individuality, clear composition and 
finish in design. These are not easy to find. 
Soviet designers appear best suited to vast, 
heroic subjects, or to the exact representation 
of architectural and natural scenes. There is 
little sign of creative visual imagination in the 
work exhibited, except in Korkina’s charming 
maquettes for Ostrovsky’s The Snow Maiden, 
in Ryndin’s fantastic, over-elaborate scenes 
for Twelfth Night, and in the brilliant snow- 
scene for the duel in Eugen Onegin. 

The display of photographs of famous pro- 
ductions from the Central Theatres indicate 
that Russian acting excels in vitality, in the 
vivid representation of character and in mas- 
culinity. Their actors look stronger, rougher 
than English or American actors—nearer to 
practical life. The faces are those of vigorous 
men and natural women, far removed from 
the fashionable insipidity of our own theatre 
system. It would be easy to exaggerate this, 
but it shows clearly in the representative 
collection of Moscow Art Theatre illustrations, 
which begins in 1898 with Chekhov reading 
one of his plays to a little group of actors, 
includes scenes from the original productions 
of all his plays at the turn of the century, and 
traces the theatre’s wonderful career until 1940, 
when The Three Sisters was given a new pro- 
duction by Nemerovitch-Danchenko. 

Anyone seriously interested in theatrical 
art will go to the exhibition with lively hopes, 
and come away making inevitable comparisons 
between the Russians and ourselves. On the 
evidence given at Dorland Hall, I believe that 
the British theatre of the last half-century could 
make as good, if not a better, showing in actual 
design, through the work of Gordon Craig, 
Charles Ricketts, George Sheringham, Lovat- 
Fraser, Motley, Oliver Messel, Rex Whistler, 
Leslie Hurry and many others. Our talent 
is slighter, covering a great variety of ephemeral 
subjects, but is wittier and more individual. 
It must be remembered that some giants of 
Russian design are excluded from the present 
survey: Bakst, Gontcharova, Alexandre Benois 
and Larionov are to Western minds powerful 
examples of the Russian genius for theatrical 
expression, but they find no place here. 

As a nation we are certainly not barren of 
talent for playwriting, acting, production and 
design. Where we have most to learn from 
Soviet Russia is in the recognition of the 
national importance of the theatre. The 
theatre is a corporate art that cannot flourish 
without serious encouragement and practical 
aid. With us it shows signs of the continual 
struggle between those who love it as an art, 
and those who exploit it for profit. One- 
third of it is good: two-thirds are despicable. 


Even the good one-third is seriously hampered 
by inadequate buildings and poor technical 
facilities. 

The Old Vic Company—our most famous 
contemporary theatre—relies for its lighting 
upon an antique marble-fronted switchboard 
that was among the first to be installed in this 
country: it is awkwardly placed high above 
the stage, almost inaccessible during per- 
formances, and works through a system of 
tracker wires that connect with fifty-six wet 
dimmer pots which need regular cleaning and 
‘*topping up’’—for which buckets of water 
have to be carried up and down a thirty-foot 
vertical ladder. This is a tiny point, but not 
irrelevant. The Old Vic depends upon lighting 
as an integral factor in its productions. Through 
an accident of war, it finds itself in a theatre 
where the lighting facilities are seriously in- 
adequate for good theatre practice. This is 
an extreme example of a state of affairs that 
is common throughout the country. All 
theatre work depends upon the exact planning 
and co-ordination of practical details—but 
under a commercial system, those who build 
our theatres concentrate first on the comfort 
of the audience, and sometimes skimp the 
planning of the stage and its machinery. 

Most British theatre-artists would give five 
years’ salary to work in a theatre as well- 
planned generally as that of the Russians 
appears to be: to be the honoured servants 
of a national public instead of its uneasy 
dependents, to devote their lifetime to the study 
and performance of masterpieces instead of - 
touting looks and social graces round the 
back streets of Shaftesbury Avenue. 

The development of the Arts Council, their 


_ Official support of valuable productions through 


the remission of tax, the success of the Old Vic 
seasons—these and other signs suggest that 
we are evolving towards a period of greater 
security and better planning in our theatrical 
life. Exhibitions like the present one give us 
the stimulus of measuring our progress against 
foreign standards. It would be valuable to 
have exhibitions of the theatre in France, in 
America, in Scandinavia—and in return to 
export a comprehensive Exhibition of our own 
native talent in theatrical design. 


- Ballet 
The Indian Dance 


‘¢ Sakuntala ”’ 


Reviewed by Fernau Hall 


F ALL THE INDIAN ARTS, NONE IS MORE RICH 

and varied than the dance. It is the product 

of thousands of years of unbroken 
tradition; Western ballet is a raw youngster by 
comparison. 

In spite of its complexity and refinement, 
Indian dancing preserves intact the essential 
features of the magic rituals in which all 
dancing originated. The charms with which 
primitive man sought to master the forces 
of nature are still to be seen in the mudras— 


hand positions and movements which are 
' derived directly from the ritual gestures of the 


priest. Siva, the Dancer-God, creates and 
destroys the universe: for Hindus the dance of 
Siva portrays the life process, things streaming 


into existence and fading out again in a 


constant flux which is remarkably similar to 
the Western concept of dialectics. 

There are several great traditional styles of 
Indian dancing; of these, the most highly 


i 


th 


Studio Iris, Paris 


Retna Mohini 


developed are Kathakali and Kathak. Kath- 
akali is the dance-drama of Malabar, in 
South India. Performances are given at 
religious festivals, and represent stories from 
the Hindu epics Ramayana and Mahabharata. 
These performances last as long as 36 hours, 
and are so violent and so difficult from a 
technical point of view that they are not 
considered suitable for women dancers; the 
female parts are all danced by men. Kathak 
is danced in North India, and consists mainly 
of solo dances; its most striking features are 
the great virtuosity of the foot movements 
and the complexity of the rhythms—which 
are used for their own sake, rather than as 
part of a drama (as in Kathakali). 

Neither Kathakali nor Kathak are suitable 
for performance in a theatre in their pure 
state. For this reason several distinguished 
Indian choreographers have created a new style, 
including elements from several traditional 
styles. The most famous of these men is 
Uday Shan-Kar, whose work is familiar to 
many Londoners. 

Ernest Berk is attempting a similar kind of 
synthesis in Sakuntala, an Indian dance-drama 


_ to be performed at the Adelphi Theatre in the 


first week of April. This will last an entire 
evening, and is the most ambitious ballet 
composed in England since the days of the 
great Perrot (creator of Giselle and maitre de 
ballet at Her Majesty’s from 1842 to 1848). 
Kalidasa’s play Sakuntala is as familiar to 
Indians as Red Riding Hood or Gulliver’s 
Travels to English people. A King, hunting 
in the forest, meets the beautiful Sakuntala and 
falls in love with her. He gives her a ring to 


present to him at his palace, but as a result of a 
spell the King cannot remember her, and she 
is turned out. Reconciliation follows after 
many adventures. 

The choreography is based mainly on 
Kathak, with important elements of Kathakali. 
To expert eyes, the mudras describe every 
emotion, idea or mood with precision; but the 
accompanying movements are so expressive 
that non-experts can follow the story without 
difficulty. In Indian dancing every part of 
the body has an independent role, and every 
detail adds to the expressive pattern. The 
ryhthms produced by the feet on the floor are 
not merely ornamental: they constantly 
change in accordance with the dramatic 
situation. 

A remarkable authority is given to the 
dancers’ movements by the bells around their 
ankles (low pitch on the right, high pitch on 
the left). Indian dancing would be unimaginable 
without bells. Their music is so expressive 
that if necessary the dancer can dispense with 
all other accompaniment. 

Basic instruments in the orchestra are the 
veena and the tabla. The veena is a kind of 
lute, with four fretted strings and three drones. 
The tabla is a pair of drums, one tuned to a 
definite note of the veena, the other adjusted 
in pitch by the pressure of the heel of the 
drummer’s hand. The music for Sakuntala is 
authentic classical music from different parts 
of India, arranged by Dr. Narayan Menon 
(who plays the veena). 

Indian music lacks harmony, but its melo- 
dies and rhythms are so subtle that very few 
Europeans have mastered them. Ernest Berk 
had made a profound study of Indian talas 
(rhythmic patterns), and his choreography 
shows a remarkable command of cross- 
rhythms: it often happens that the tabla and 
the veena are playing in separate rhythms, 
whereas the dancer is creating a third rhythm 
with his feet! In spite of this complexity, the 
effect on the spectator is one of inevitability: 
the various rhythms come together at regular 
intervals, with an effect somewhat similar to 
that of a cadence in Western music. 

No décor is used in Indian ballet; as in a 
Shakespearean play, the scene is constantly 
changing, and the costumes and movements 
stimulate the spectator’s imagination to 
create surroundings more entrancing than 
anything an artist can produce with the aid of 
brushes and canvas. The orchestra sits at the 
back of the stage, in full view of the audience. 
From time to time the performers chant some 
verses: in India dancing and singing have 
always been closely associated. 

The dancers are drawn mainly from Lon- 
don’s Indian colony, simultaneously trained 
and rehearsed by Emest Berk. Leading 
soloists are Retna Mohini, familiar to many 
as Ram Gopal’s first dancer, and Rekka 
Menon; Sakuntala is danced by Lotte Berk. 
Ernest Berk, who dances the King, has 
achieved a high degree of mastery of the 
various Indian styles. One of the most 
dramatic episodes is the King’s mad dance. 
The tempo is very fast; the dancer whirls like 
a Dervish, bouncing from foot to foot and 
flinging his body in violent but perfectly 
controlled lunges. 

Sakuntala is being performed to raise 
money for Indian health services, and all the 
artists give their services free. 
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THE HISTORIC 
THEATRE ROYAL, Bristol 
(The Oldest Theatre in the Country) 


Under the Management of the 
ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 


THE OLD VIC BRISTOL 
COMPANY 


EVENINGS at 6.30 


Matinees : 
THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 2.30 


Box Office Bristol 25919 


Theatre 


Current Produetions 


WESTMINSTER. Golden Eagle, by Clifford 
Bax. 

EMBASSY. Mr. Bowling Buys a News- 
paper by Donald Henderson. 


NEW. Oécedipus Rex by Sophocles. 
Reviewed by Ted Willis 


HEATRE MANAGERS LIKE TO PRESENT THEIR 

offerings to the public around Christmas 

time; the result is that this month has 
been a slack one for opening nights. Unfor- 
tunately, what was lacking in quantity was 
not made up for in quality, as we shall see 
in a moment; the two new plays were off 
the beam in more senses than one. Accor- 
dingly, I revisited Oedipus Rex at the New 
Theatre, satisfying my hunger for vital theatre 
at the feet of the ancient Greek master. Here 
are lessons for all in the craft of playwriting, 
the technique of acting, the art of production; 
here is something which shouts aloud the real 
purpose and function of the collective art of 
the theatre. It has been praised in awe and 
wonder by all the critics; producers and actors 
have swooned at the performances of Messrs. 
Olivier and Richardson; but have these ad- 
mirers paused, to consider how it was done— 
and why it could not be done in hundreds of 
other theatres in this country ? 

Perhaps it is unfair to compare the new 
plays by Clifford Bax and Donald Henderson 
with the play by Sophocles. The first is a 
historical play, the second an unpretentious 
thriller. Yet there is a basis of comparison, 
for all claim to be plays; pieces written for 
performance before an audience, with the 
avowed purpose of entertaining them, in the 
widest sense of that term. 

Starting from this common denominator, 
and with profuse apologies to Mr. Bax and 
Mr. Henderson for using them as guinea-pigs, 
I would like to try a little gentle analysis and 
comparison. I believe that such a comparison, 
far from being odious, might disclose certain 
basic lessons. Incidentally, Mr. Bax, un- 
wisely, I think, has chosen to rush into print 
with an attack on those critics who disliked 
his play. He is unfair enough to suggest that 
their dislike of his present work is occasioned 
by some remarks he had to make about drama 
critics some time ago. Let me hasten to 
assure him that I have never read or heard 
those remarks, and that it wouldn’t matter 
a brass farthing to me if I had. The play’s 
the thing. 

Mr. Bax has written a historical romance 
about Mary, Queen of Scots. This lady has 
to be congratulated on the fact that she not 
only exercised her charms on her contem- 
poraries; she has continued to find lovers 
since her death. To be frank, this strange 
power seems to have caught Mr. Bax, for he 
has concentrated almost exclusively on Mary 
Stuart’s love-life with Boswell. The play has 
very little history about it, which is not necess- 
arily bad: it has no sense of history, which 
definitely is. For it reduces the piece to the status 
of a novelette, and that, in fact, is what it is. 


Having thus cheapened his theme, Mr. Bax 
lays the love on with a trowel. He has des- 
cribed the dialogue as ‘‘the language of great 
love.’’ If this is the language of great love, 
then I’m an onion. It is dull and literary, 
and very, very self-conscious. In the matter 
of most of his speeches, Mr. Bax might with 
benefit have used the pruning shears. 

Have we any compensations ? Is the charac- 
terisation sharp and clear, does the general 
scheme of the thing move to a fine climax, 
taking the audience with it? Alas, no. Like 
a wheezy old engine which has fuel trouble 
it puffs and snorts, goes by fits and starts, and 
lands us up, bored and rather tired, more or 
less where we were when we started. But 
wait—there is one compensation. The piece 
looks good on the stage. I can think of no 
others. 

Mr. Henderson’s failure lies in the fact that 
he has been unable to translate a good novel 
into terms of the theatre. He makes no pre- 
tentions about his theme, so there is no argu- 
ment there. But the central situation, of a 
young man who murders for the fun of it, and 
still doesn’t get arrested for it, just doesn’t 
seem credible on the stage. In the novel, no 
doubt, Mr. Henderson was able to satisfy his 
readers about the mental processes not only 
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of his murderer but of the police also. On the 
Stage, however, the mental processes are only 
hinted at; and the police appear to be the 


‘dumbest set of individuals who ever walked on 
' flat feet out of a station. 


Yet, had the subject been treated only slightly 


: differently, with less of an eye on the stalls, 


_ worth treating well. 


| and more on the truth of the subject, some- 


thing good might have resulted. It wouldn’t 
have been a comedy thriller then, but it might 
have been a good play. For the story of a 
young man who is at odds with the world and 


| with himself is not so incredible; it is not even 


incredible that he should commit murder. 


| Here is a very real social problem, which is 
| not properly the subject for cheap laughs: it 


cuts to the heart of present society, and it is 
Mr. Henderson’s play 
will be forgotten very soon because his Mr. 
Bowling remains just Mr. Bowling: if it had 


' been written in such a way that he had been 

something more than an individual the result 
_ might have been different. 
| be written soon, a play which tells of the iron 


Such a play must 


that enters men’s souls in a world which frus- 
trates their natural ambitions and desires, and 
drives many of them to crime and murder. 

Where has my comparison gone, and what 


has this to do with Sophocles ? A little patience, 


please, for we have arrived. Note first, that 
the basic criticism I have made of the two 
very different plays reviewed above is that 
both lack a social sense—a sense of the place 
of their characters in the world around them, 
in the movement of history. 

Further, both have grave faults of execution, 
lacking the quality of drama; neither sweeps 
us forward with the theme, even if we accept 
that theme as being limited in scope. Even 
within their own limits, these plays fail simply 
as works written for the stage. 

The greatness of Oedipus Rex lies in the 
fact that it has a superb sense of history, or a 
social sense if you like that better, and it is 
executed with the brilliance of genius. To 
contemporary minds, at first sight, the idea 
of a man who marries his mother, is the father 
of a family by her, who destroys his own sight, 
is incredible, far more so than the mild mid- 
night meanderings of Mr. Bowling. 

Yet for us this becomes not the story of a 
particular man in a particular situation, for 
then it would have been incredible; it becomes 
the story of the conflict in the heart of all men, 
the tragedy of men who find their good in- 
tentions transformed into their opposites, and 
who bring upon themselves the very dangers 
they are striving to avert. Sophocles, like 
Shakespeare, wrote not ‘*for an age, but for 
all time.’’ His thrusts go home relentlessly; 
there is something of the quality of a purge 
about this play. 

The workmanship is faultless. Sophocles 
allows no sub-plots, no diversions from his 
drama. Within each scene he prepares the 
germ of the next, both preparing his audience 
and opening their imaginations as to what is 
to follow. None of his characters juts out 
from the framework of the whole, as is the 
case, for example with at least one of Mr. 
Henderson’s characters. The tide of his play 
laps over you, gently and fiercely by turns, 
bearing you with it all the time, until at the 
end, it throws you up onto the tired beach. 

Isn’t this just the difference between genius 
and talent 2? Between the master dramatist, 


and the ordinary playwright? And is it fair, 
therefore, to catechise Mr. Bax and Mr. Hender- 
son? Of course, it isn’t really fair. Yet one 
firm lesson does emerge. If this lesson is 
understood it still doesn’t mean that the play- 
wright will emerge as a genius, but I think 
it does mean that he will have a better chance 
of being a good writer in the theatre. 

Let our dramatists broaden their vision. Let 
them see their characters as people who live 
in a real world, and are subject to the prob- 
lems of that world. Let them not be afraid 
to tackle in their plays the very greatest of 
contemporary problems, both human and 
political, and let them leave the trivial and the 
commonplace for the novelettes. Shakespeare 
lived in the centre of a world which was 
clamouring into life; so do we. He reflected 
the mighty urges of that new life in his plays, 
and took the mightiest of themes for his plays; 
so let our dramatists. It is this fear, this 
timidity, this pre-occupation with the trivial 
which is holding back our theatre, and which 
sends the selectors of the Old Vic back two 
thousand years for their material. Boldness 
in the choice of themes—this is what is re- 
quired first of all to-day, and this is what I 
think of most of all when I speak of the social 
sense, the sense of the movement of history. 

Form? Execution? For heaven’s sake, 
let us have some boldness here too, and rid 
ourselves of the terrifying shackles which 
naturalism has fastened around the hands 
and ankles of our theatre. Each theme and 
idea must find its own form, but let it be 
a dramatic, a theatrical form. In place of 
naturalistic dialogue let us have dramatic dia- 
logue; in place of the bloodless dwarfs who 
stalk our stages in the guise of characters, let 
us have living people, swollen to the pro- 
portions demanded by the theatre. I have 
heard it solemnly sworn by a teacher of drama 
that the soliloquy is now out of date and should 
not be used. What utter nonsense! If a 
play demands soliloquies, twenty scenes, dia- 
logue in verse, even a chorus, let it have them ! 
Read O’Casey and O’Neill, the two modern 
masters, and see ! 

Once we start getting plays like this, the 
modern theatre will have to start revising its 
ideas about training its actors, production, 
and the rest. While our dramatists continue 
to serve the trivial, it will not alter a thing. 
And unless our writers start turning in the 
really big stuff, the Old Vic and other worth- 
while theatre movements will have to content 
itself with the works of the past, and that 
way lies the danger of ossification. It is a 
real danger, not an imagined one. 

Once again my apologies to Mr. Bax and to 
Mr. Henderson. Their work is symptomatic 
of so much of the new work in the theatre, 
and therein lies my excuse. 
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poetry should become increasingly pop- 

ular. The Poetry Society has for many 
years been a champion of verse-speaking, and 
runs a series of Sunday afternoon recitals at 
the Comedy Theatre. 
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The Arts Council is now sponsoring poetry 
programmes at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 
the first Monday in each month, the actual 
organisation being carried out by the Company 
of Four and the Apollo Society. 

The programme I attended was extremely 
well-planned and balanced; the voices of the 
readers, Peggy Ashcroft, Robert Harris, and 
John Laurie, well-contrasted. The spoken 
poetry was interspersed by some fine playing by 
Natasha Litvin, piano pieces that underlined 
the mood of the verse, so as to make an artis- 
tic whole. 

Miss Litvin opened with Bach’s Fantasia in 
C Minor, which led straight into Milton’s On 
the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, where the 
voices played one against the other until the 
climax, when they were used effectively 
chorally. 

The next part consisted of three old ballads, 
effectively introduced by Moussorgsky’s Death 
Addresses the Dead. John Laurie’s render- 
ing of Lord Randall was hair-raising; and 
Peggy Ashcroft’s The Brown Girl human 
and moving. I quarrelled with Robert Harris’s 
rendering of As Ye Came to the Holy Land 
which had not enough poignancy, and he 
included the stanzas grafted on by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, which make the poem end on an 
anticlimax. 

The third part of the programme was prob- 
ably the most enjoyable, if one can judge by 
the reaction of the audience. It certainly was 
to me. It opened with Beethoven’s Rage 
over a Lost Penny, after which John Laurie 
introduced the Wife of Bath and the Prioress 
from the Prologue to Canterbury Tales. Never 
have I known two women come to life so 
vividly. 

Peggy Ashcroft got the maximum of enjoy- 
ment both for herself and the audience out of 
Swift’s Humble Petition of Frances Harris. 
This excursion of the learned Dean in the 
technique of Ogden Nash, was new to me. 
Robert Harris, also, brought out the comicality 
of the muscular sports girl in John Betjeman’s 
Pot Pourri in a Summer Garden. 

The programme ended on a light and lively 
note with a group of animal poems, introduced 
by Moussorsgsky’s Promenade and Ballet of the 
Little Chicks. The Pelican Chorus and T. S. 
Eliot’s Macavity were uproarious fun, and 
Burns’s To a Louse, read magnificently by 
John Laurie, raised a response that went 
deeper than humour. 

I suppose about 500 people had taken the 
trouble to come to the theatre simply to listen 
to poetry. It’s a good sign. And with the 
readings by living poets, organised by the 
Progressive League at the Ethical Church, 
Bayswater, can have a revivifying effect on 
poetry itself. 

Now it needs someone with the ability to 
organise a combination of traditional poetry 
read by fine professional voices, with the 
work of poets living and writing now, 
and reading their own verse. 
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THE LAST CHANCE. Praesens Films : 
Switzerland. 
THE DIARY OF A CHAMBERMAID. 
United Artists. : 
Reviewed by John Mortimer 

FINE FILM HAS COME FROM THE CONTINENT, 
A and instead of being tucked away in the 

‘*Academy’’ or ‘‘Studio One’’ where 
those smart middle-aged women and young 
men in macintoshes go to worship any film 
provided the dialogue is, to them, faintly 
incomprehensible, it is being shown to the 
enormous audience of the Empire, Leicester 
Square. How the circuits will react to 
‘*foreign’’ films is still a matter of conjecture. 
But, if, after all, we have completely accepted 
the foreign idioms and ways of life of Cali- 
fornia there is no reason why we shouldn’t 
accept those of, say, Normandy. Only I 
prophesy that the job of translating into 
sub-titles will now have to be given to someone 
who actually knows both English and the 
original language of the film, a state of affairs 
which has not existed hitherto. 

The main difference between the best 
continental and American films is that the 
former move more slowly, being made by 
people who still love life and are not terrified 
of being boring about it. Therefore I think 


M.G.M., who are distributing this and other ~ 


continental films, would .do well to prepare 


their audiences with some of the great classics . 


of the European screen. This, however might 
produce such a high critical sense in Park 
Royal as quite to ruin the chances of Anchors 
Aweigh. 

But to return to the Last Chance. This is 
Europe under the terror of the German occupa- 
tion, not seen from the distance of Hollywood, 
but from just the other side of the ‘baroque 
frontiers and surrealist police’ in the sanc- 
tuary of a neutral country. An Englishman 
and an American, prisoners of war, escape in 
Northern Italy. Hidden in goods trains and 
carts they make their way towards Switzerland. 
Sheltered by the curé of a border town, they 
meet an English major with a map and a dozen 
hopeless, helpless, lost, weary refugees. Grudg- 
ingly they are persuaded to take them across 
the mountains with them. The awfui final 
journey begins. The refugees are old or in- 
competent, or children. They clutch their 
precious possessions in shapeless suit-cases. 
An old professor is burdened with a great 
manuscript. Slipping and sliding they set out 
by night over the snow. The way in which 
the impatience of the soldiers gradually gives 
way to loyalty and love for these tormented 
people, until finally the wounded English 
lieutenant refuses to be taken to hospital unless 
the Swiss authorities admit the refugees, is 
beautifully conveyed. 

The film is notable for its variety of lan- 
guages. The refugees are of many races and 
as it goes on we seem to be listening to a sort 
of symphony of the suffering tongues of Europe. 
Swift, precise French, Italian perorating with 
the tones of the Inferno, authoritative English 
and languid, cheerful American, a prayer in 
Yiddish and on one occasion the glorious, 
ghostly syllables of Latin muttered by a priest, 


i 


film about America. 


the languages change and mix. Then comes 
a moment when the party is sheltering in a 
hut in the mountains. The American plays 
with a sick child, and as he plays he sings. It is 
a little army jingle, but the tune is ‘‘Frére 
Jacques.’’ Everyone in the hut knows that 
tune; but they all know it in a different lan- 
guage. They all sing, and the languages and 
races of Europe are singing together. 

There is something Homeric about all the 


_ characters, but especially about those who die. 


Old Uncle Hillier, the Jewish cobbler who 
had been on the move since 1939 with his 
little girl, Bernard the proud young student 


whose father had been deported and who 


ended his life with a sudden impulse of marty- 
dom, and Johnny the English lieutenant who 


\ loved an Italian girl and was torn and rather 


embarrassed by compassion. These three stand 


_ as archetypes grown, somehow, larger than 


themselves. They are the heroes of a world 


' so nightmarish that an invisible line in the 


snow can mark the boundary between sanity 
and death. 

Perhaps the emotional impact of the film 
is too close for us to be able yet to judge 
whether The Last Chance will be a screen 
classic. My guess is that it will take its place 
beside Jean Renoir’s La Grande Illusion as one 
of the great indictments of nationalism and 
war. The director is the man who made that 
moving record of childhood in wartime Marie 
Louise, M. Alfred Lindberg. 

And now for Renoir’s latest film. One of 
the greatest French directors, he is also the 
one that has survived most happily in exile, 
managing to make, in The Southerner, a real 
Now he has taken a 
French novel, Mirbeau’s Journal d’ une Femme 
de Chambre. and I am afraid he hasn’t made 
a very good film about France. I don’t think 
it was a very good novel, a post-Zola, natura- 
list affair full of maids’ bedrooms, stuffy 
families and sadistic valets. Perhaps it would 
have been more convincing if the dialogue 
hadn’t been translated. ‘‘I’ve had it’’ is not 
a phrase I remember as being used much to 


_ express disillusion in the literature of the °90’s. 
_ There are compensations, rich interior photo- 


graphy, a few Manet-like set-ups, a wonder- 
fully fey portrait of an old man by Burgess 
Meredith, but not many. 

Perhaps, for Renoir’s sake, M.G.M. would 
widely re-issue La Béte Humaine to show how 
a naturalist novel can be put on the screen. 
And he himself should go back home, for 


-exile, however well he may survive it, is a 


precarious situation for an artist. 
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THE CROSS AND THE ARROW, by Albert 
Maltz. Harrap, 9s. 6d. 
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Reviewed by Patrick Rice 

MONG ALL RECENT WAR NOVELS, WEIS- 

kopf’s, The Firing Squad, has been out- 

standing for me in its meticulous por- 
trayal of Nazi soldiers; and in all essential 
respects The Cross and the Arrow is its twin. 
True, the characters here are not soldiers but 
factory workers, the setting is not an occupied 
country but Germany itself and the actual 
structure of the story is far simpler. But 
Albert Maltz’s constant probing back for the 
roots of his characters’ present inhumanity 
has the same honesty and meticulous care 
that Weiskopf gave to it in the other book. 

The whole story swivels round a single and 
unpremeditated act of sabotage on the part of 
an exemplary German worker, and concerns 
itself particularly with the reactions to this 
incident of three groups and four individuals: 
the German workers, the slave workers, the 
SS and Gestapo ; Willi Wegzler the saboteur 
as he lies dying in hospital, Doctor Zoder 
who tends him, Baumer the Labour Front 
Leader and a German pastor who has pre- 
viously been in a concentration camp. As 
Weiskopf did, Maltz uses flashbacks, for we 
are to know how it is that people can act con- 
sistently by standards that to us must appear 
too brutal to be true. The difference (and 
the great virtue) of The Cross and the Arrow, 
is that, by constantly coming back to par- 
ticular reactions to the one single incident of 
sabotage, the flashbacks which in Weiskopf’s 
book (and indeed almost whenever they are 
used), make the story meander are not 
permitted to loosen the story here. 

I believe it was Alexander Blok who when 
asked once how the people of the Soviet Union 
received his writings said that they received 
them well because they knew that before an 
article could be put into mass production it 
had to have a prototype and that they con- 
sidered him a designer of prototypes. The 
story returns to my mind every time James 
Hanley produces a new novel, if only because 
the surface appearance, the overall line, the 
design, is always so different from that of its 
predecessor. What Farrar Saw is in conception 
half fantasy, half allegory and in the writing 
a total switchover from the near-poetic prose 
of his last novel, Sailor’s Song. 

A crowd of motorists (seven or eight of 
them particularly) drive to the North of Eng- 
land in 1948. They become involved in an 
enormous traffic block from which their cars 
cannot be extricated and they are forced to 
camp at the roadside and live off the local 
farms for three days. It is not until the 
government organises a force of other machines 
to bomb the roads clear that the general chaos 


Mr. Miller nas long been famous 
among the connoisseurs of literature 
in all countries and his books have 
been translated into many languages. 
Tropic of Cancer, his first published 
novel, though it has as yet been 
impossible to publish it either in 
England, or in America, has won 


general acclaim for its fine writing and 
lively spirit, and its successors, Black 
Spring and Tropic of Capricorn have 
reputation. 


further added to his 


In The Cosmological Eye 


we present a selection of Mr. Miller’s 
best writings, together with an infor- 
mative and provocative autobiograph- 
ical note. Here are excerpts from 
his novel Black Spring, a brilliant 
short story, Max, an amusing account 
of an unlucky visit to England, and 
essays on themes as various as sur- 
realism, Hamlet, and the cinema. In 
each of these pieces Mr. Miller displays 
his own inimitable style to great 
advantage, and, whether he is writing 
solemnly, humorously or with passion- 
ate indignation, his work is full of a 
joie de vivve which is as refreshing as 
it is uncommon. 
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apparently exemplary factory 
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life and social background are 
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is cleared. So much for the fantasy, the alle- 
gory creeps in with every incident—the 
motorist whose devotion is torn between his 
fiancée and his driving wheel; the Humber 
class driving beside the Morris class, one 
condescending to the other, the other 
irritated by him; the way all natural desires 
have to be fulfilled in the back seat. 

The prose is a tougher, more brittle article 
than I remember from Hanley’s pen since 
the early thirties (Captain Bottell, say) —- 
I think deliberately so for, by telling the 


story almost entirely in dialogue, by 
using for description a series of hard 
images (and the story is in any case 


concerned pretty much with buckled metal), 
a whole mountain of material observed from 
real life gradually piles up against the fantastic 
and unreal central idea, acts against it and 
makes the book. 

It is indeed a far cry from anything else 
of Hanley’s I have ever read—except for its 
constant undertone of self-misery; but that 
and the way it works on the novels, always 
holding them back from registering completely 
is a subject for a long, long article some time. 

Black Boy is the beginning of a novelist’s 
autobiography and not a novel itself, but by 
virtue of its simple structure and its powerful, 
imaginative use of language it must be men- 
tioned here. Any honest account of an 
American negro’s childhood must make terri- 
ble, brutal reading, but the terror and bru- 
tality that come at you off the pages of Black 
Boy are greater than I had guessed. Richard 
Wright checks each incident off as so much 
normal experience, refuses to treat his subject 
sensationally and refuses, too, to ignore the 
cruelty and terror within the negro community 
itself. Constructed by interlacing short ‘‘cata- 
logue’’ passages which cover years in a child’s 
experience, with hard sketches of one tiny, 
mortifying incident after another, the whole 
book adds up to the most moving indictment 
of the colour bar that I have yet read. 

One Fair Daughter, a moving story of anti- 
Semitism in Poland through all the years of 
this century, is well worth reading if only for 
the excellent fashion in which Bruno Frank 
has drawn his main characters. By some slip 
I referred last month to The Happy Generation 
as being set in 1914. In fact the period it 
covers is the same as that of One Fair Daughter. 
But, with an equally packed story, with as 
many political confusions and in a quarter of 
the space, One Fair Daughter is by far the 
better book. 
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Hugo Alfvén : Midsummer Watch. H.M.Y. 
C3482-3; Purcell: Chaconne in G Minor. 
Columbia DX 1230; Chopin: Nocturne in F 
Major, Studies in F Minor and A Flat Nos. 
25 and 27. Columbia DX1231. 


Reviewed by H. G. Sear 


What odd chance is it that brings our way a 
work by the Swedish composer, Alfvén? And 
is Midsummer Watch representative of Swedish 
music? The necessary folk-dances are here, 
mainly by way of quotation, since they are 
by no means integrated in the romantic effu- 
sion that follows. It is pleasant music if you 
like your ears tickled, but what has it to do 
with a midsummer vigil? What isa Midsummer 
Watch? It is a survival of tree-worship and 
significant of fertility and sure enough the 
suggestion of young firs decked with flowers, 
coloured paper and gilt egg-shells is present in 
this work. But it is too polite to go further than 
the symbols. Alfvén was born too far the 
other side of 1900 to express such things at all 
forcefully and we are left to regard this as 
literary music. As such it is nicely done by 
members of the Stockholm Concert Society 
Orchestra under Nils Grevillius. 

Perhaps a record reviewer’s ideas are 
coloured by the total contents of his monthly 
bag. At any rate here is Whittaker’s arrange- 
ment of the Chaconne (from the group of ten 
‘sonatas of four parts’) by. Purcell, well played 
by the Philharmonia String Orchestra under 
Constant Lambert. Now Purcell is satisfied 
with a descending scale passage occupying no 
more than five bars. On this he erects a 
closely integrated structure which expands in 
power and deepens in feeling. Your mind is 
caught up and you rise from the experience 
invigorated and refreshed. Purcell occupies 
two sides of a twelve inch disc; Alfvén three. 
Yet you are left with the feeling that Purcell 
could have gone to twice the length and still be 
worth while. 

Miss Harriet Cohen’s performance of the 
Chopin Nocturne, although it was a little 
lacking in imagination, I like on the whole. 
In the two Studies something was wrong with 
her pedalling. Both are badly blurred. 
They are outside the famous twenty-four and 
on the whole they are inferior. It is only fair 
to add that Chopin himself had not mastered 
the pedal effect in the second of these two. 
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European Dateline 

by Patrick Maitland 

The “‘Times’’ correspondent’s sensa- 
tional adventures in Poland, Gueece, 
Yugo-Slavia during the War. 


Demy 8vo illustrated 15s. net 


I Travel The Road 
by Robert Barr 
Fully illustrated. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
Towards Old Age 


by Kate Agnes Ingram 

With Memoir by Kenneth Ingram. 

A reflective message on life by an 
author of eighty-three. 


Cr. 8vo 4s. 6d. net 
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READING QUARTERLY 


You, as a booklover, know 
that wide reading makes for 
wise judgment, and that is No. 2 March Ist. 
what this nation needs in the 
years ahead. It’s not really 
helpful merely to disbelieve 
those who say that they EDITOR : DR. JOHN LEWIS 
“have no time for reading.’’ 

Will you, therefore, do your 
best to foster a genuine love 
of books amongst your 
friends and acquaintances ? - : 
It’s a job worth doing, a job Contributors : 
that cries out to be done. | 
We believe that it is a job 
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Elocution 


by Ernest Esdaile 

With a foreword by Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike and appreciation by W. Macqueen 
Pope and a Battle Cry by Dame Lilian 


Braithwaite. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 


What Can I Play? 
by M. M. Scott 


Illustrated (Second Edition). 
Full of practical hints on what musical 
instruments to begin on. 

Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 
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Cultivation : . 
by Jack Hardy ee Were to | V. GORDON CHILDE 
ustrate 


“An admirable little book of instruc- 
tion.’’—Spectator. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 


ISSUED BY BOOK TOKENS LIMITED 


JOEL BRADFORD 


Pakistan— 
A Flan for India 
by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 


A Solution of the Indian Problem. 


Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
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Wings Over Burma 
by Kenneth Hemingway 
Fully illustrated (Second edition). 
Vividly conveys the whole story of des- 
perate battle against heavy odds. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


HYMAN FRANKEL 
Sir Stafford Cripps says 


“*7T regard it as one of the fortunate ex- 
periences hs me ae I should bare 
met F. Matthias Alexander atatime when  . 

I had been suffering physically for many JOHN IRWIN 
years. There can be no doubt as to the 
value of his technique judged by the prac- 
tical results ese ne Ok aaa 
ienced. It is well-nigh impossible for 

a layman to describe the effects which DEREK KARTUN 
make themselves felt slowly and gradually 
as the practice continues. Instead of 
feeling one’s body to be an aggregation 
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Germany’s National Vice 
by Samuel Igra 


Translated from the German. 
A possible explenation of German Sad- 
istic cruelty. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


of ill-fitting parts . . . the body 
becomes a co-ordinated and living whole. J O LY N G O L L AN 
THE | 
Two Novels now reprinted USE OF THE SELF 
Fidelity? New Edition, 5s. net JACK LINDSAY 


Here F. M. Alexander describes the evolu- 
tion of his technique, and we learn the full 
meaning and importance of the way in 
which we use ourselves in the quality of our 
lives. If that use is bad it is shown to 
have a constantly detrimental influence 
upon our health and efficiency. 


by Kenneth Hemingway 
A powerful and absorbing message to 
all wives and husbands. 


Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
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pill-making. Something more is needed, 
however—craftsmanship, accuracy and long 


practice. These qualities your chemist 
certainly possesses. For before he can open 
his pharmacy, a registered chemist passes a 
stringent test in pill-making and other 
subjects to the satisfaction of the examiners 
of the Pharmaceutical Society. The chemist 
is a vital part of the country’s health 
organisation. His skill and knowledge are 


at your disposal and justify your confidence. 
Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


Luthymol 


TOOTH PAS 


Say 


Jes my 
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f COLDS 


You owe it to yourself and those 
about you to keep clear of cold- 
infection by means of POTTER’S 
CATARRH PASTILLES. Marvellous 
in cases of Catarrh, Head Colds, Hay 


Fever, etc. 
1/14 per tin. 


Supplies are limited but they are worth trying for. 


POTTER'S | 
Catawh Pasilles 


All Chemists and Stores 


“| will certainly recommend 


‘EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH’ 
ae, 


AND THIS IS 
WILFRED PICKLES 


SAYING IT” 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) is 
a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
“Effective Speech’:—“I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely inte~esting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.”’ 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 
Men and women who are progressing in busi- 
ness or profession to-day are those who overcame 
stagefright, timidity, lack of confidence and 
embarrassment. [verywhere, in all walks of 
life, you will find the forceful speakers among the 
leaders, among those who direct and control. 


A NEW AND EASY METHOD 
A unique book entitled “Wow to Work 
Wonders with Words” explains how to acquire 
quickly the ability to address business conferences, 
lodges, clubs, etc., how to become an interesting 
and convincing conversationalist, how to develop 


| poise and personality. 


One hundred thousand men and women in 
all walks of life—includ- 


LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Learn FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, by the 


PELMAN METHOD 


Hf a E problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has at last been solved, 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands 
of men and women to learn languages without 
any of the usual drudgery. : 
By the Pelman method you learn French in 
French,German in German,Spanish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at 
all. 
child can follow it. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-service 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. There are no classes 
to attend. The whole of the instruction is 
given through the post. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 


which has now been used for over 20 years. 


with such success, is explained in four little 
books, one for each language : 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any one of 

these books, together with a specimen lesson, 

by writing for it to-day to :— 

Pelman Languages Institute, 

159, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore 
London, W.C, 1. 


Street, 
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to them an easy way to : : 


ability. 
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motion, prestige and real : How to make an : 


success. 


accomplished wonderful : be write better : 
success through this : How to enlarge : 
simple, easy, yet effective : your vocabulary. : 
method. You, too, can : How to ~ develop : 
: self-confidence. : 

develop this power of : How to acquire a : 
speech, easily, quickly, : winning personality. : 
] : How to overcome : 
surely. fen : 


Write for the book to- : 


day. 


Send2d. Stamp NOW for 


Thousands have : 
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“How to Work Wonders 
with Words.”’ 
THE SPEAKER’S CLUB (Dept. O1/ES9) 
MARPLE, CHESHIRE 


How to train your : 


(The Language of the future) 


The Barbeau method is based on 
the most modern Russian system 
of teaching. The course is under 
the direction of a former Consul- 
tant to the Kharkov Pedagogical 
Institute for Foreign Languages. 
(English Faculty) U.S.S.R. 

The Barbeau school is affiliated to the 
Education Section of the S.C.R. 
(Society for Cultural Relations between 


the British Commonwealth and the 
U.S.S.R.) 


Full particulars from 


BARBEAU RUSSIAN 
POSTAL COURSE 


Dept. O.T.: 8 Courtfield Gardens, 
London, S.W.5 
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